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“NEW VOLUME. 





With the present number we commence a new 
volume of the Farmer. This measure has been 
resolved upon in consequence of the vast in- 
rease of our subscribers, and the consequent 
xhaustion of our entire stock of surplus num- 


new subscribers. The volume commencing on the 
istofJan. last, will terminate on the Ist of Jan. next, 
with an index, for the present list of subscribers, 
and the new volume commencing with the pres- 


me year from its commencement, with an index 
for the accommodation of new subscribers. 

And we want you all, who feel any interest in 
the great cause of agricultural improvement, to 
make a little effort just now to extend the cir- 
culation of the Farmer in your respective neigh- 
horhoods—just as much effort as you can, with- 
out infringing upon your own private affairs. You 
see what we are doiny to raise the agricultural 
interest, the great foundation interest of our 
State, and place it on a basis of permanent pros- 
perity—bout we can accomplish nothing without 
readers, nor anything considerable, without mul 
titudes of readers, thousands upon thousands in 


tell us whether you can fold your arms and sit 


are groping their way in agricultural darkness 


and see no light? Can you do it? Do we not 


State? Shall we not have it? 
peared in the February number of the ‘American Farm- 
er,” published at Baltimore. The ‘American Farmer,” 
we think, is the oldest agricultural paper in the Union, 
was along time under the charge of the veteran Skin- 
ner, and still maintains its place in the very front rank : 

“Michigan Farmer.-—This sterling agricultural journa!, 
published at Detroit, Michigan, was, on the first of Jan- 
uary, changed from a semi-mouthly to a monthly period- 
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them of each number, for the accommodation of 


ent number, will terminate at the expiration of 


addition to those we now have. Shall we have | 
them? Read the present number through, and | 


quietly down, while such multitudes around you | 


need an entire revolution in the agriculture of our 


iP The following notice of the Michigan Farmer, ap- 
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NO. 7, Old Series. 


M, EDITOR. No.1, NewSenrtes. 


‘ical. Itis Edited by Warren Isham, Esquire, with in 

| dustry, taste, judgment and talents. Besides the origina’ 
| editorial matter,which is always written with ability its 
| columos are well-filled with able original articles. Qn 
New Year’s Jay it came out in a new and improve 
| dress, and wo sincerely trust that this renewed eflort to 
| render his excellent paper the more acceptable, will stim 

l ulate his patrons to action, and thus secure an enlarged 


pers, although we printed several hundred of | circulation; for we are very sure that they could not do 


a more acceptable service to the State, as a vehicle so 
| competent to diffuse useful practical, as well as scientific 

knowledge, roust, in the same ratio as its sphere of use- 
| fulness may be increased, augment and give form to 
| those elements which impart s!rength to communities.” 


NOTES BY THE WAY—No. 68. 





BY THE BDITOR. 





Cook’s Prairie-—Six or seven miles to the 
isouth of Marengo, Calhcun county, where we 


left the reader in our last, isCook’s prairie, named 


originally from Dea. Cook, who has a magn? 
cent farm, with some four hundred acres if 
| provement upon it, after having given three « 


four good sized farms to his sons. This, how 
ever, is more properly a burr oak plain, than 
prairie, there having been originally burr oe: 


scatiered over most of it, aad the soil, in its cha- 





acteristics, being more nearly on the burr o2k 


fy) niet a 
iui fialM, | 
+ 


than the prairie order. It is a delight 
ja mile and a half or two miles in extent, each 
way, with a deep, rich, remarkably productive 
' soil, and covered all over with beautiful farms, 
eens of which we regret we have no space to 
| notice in detail. 

Two or three of the Cooks put in their wheat 
‘last fall, or a considerable portion of it, with the 
drill, and the difference between the drilled and 
| undrilled portions is quite as striking as that men 
| tioned in our last, showing greatly in favor of the 
‘former. We fear, however, that some of it is too 
| thickly stocked. One bushelof seed per acre is 
| 

abundant. 


; The pleasant village of Homer, the capital of 
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the prairie, is located on the East end of the 
plain, and is quite a little centre of business. A- 
bout a mile and a half from the village, is the 
thrifty and well furnished nursery of Weather- 
wax & Coon, which we visited, and found our- 
selves most agreeably entertained. Mr. Weath- 
wax is certainly a very intelligent horticulturist; 
we gathered some things from him which will be 
found under our horticultural head. 
FARM OF J. B. MARSH, ESQ. 


Not far from the road leading from Homer to 
Marshall, and about four miles from the latter, in 
the township of Eckford, isthe farm of Mr. J. B. 
Marsh, which, though not extensive, nor of a very 
rich soil, ismade, by goud husbandry, very pro- 
ductive and profitable. 

Mr. M. is a systematic, thorough-going, scien- 
tific, and, of course, successful farmer. He 
keeps regular farm accounts, and knows what is 
the net profit on every crop he raises, and how 
the matter stands with him at the year’s end. His 
farm consists of about one hundred and thirty a- 
eres improvement, which is subjected to 
a judicious system of rotation, and thus kept 
in heart. He isin the habit of sprealing the 
straw of his grain crops upon the ground, and 
plowing it under. 

Profits of a first crop.—Mr. M. had a field of 
thirty-six acres, which he had cleared off, fenced, 
grubbed, broken up, and put into wheat, and as 
the avails of it he realised sufficient to pay all 
the expense of clearing, fencing grubbing, and 
putting in the wheat, &c., and had a hundred and 
fifty dollars besides. The field yielded at the rate 
of twenty-seven bushels to the acre, and the 
wheat sold at 80 cents per bushel. Thus he had 
a hundred and fifty dollars to put in his pocket, 
while his land was worth at least five dollars per 
acre more than it was before. 

Profit on sheep—Mr. M. keeps the common 
wovled sheep, realizes about a dollar a head for 
their fleeces, and after they are shorn frequently 
sells them at two dollars per head to the butchers, 
as his sheep are always fat, and in demand for 
slaughtering. 

Saving grass seed.—He is in the habit of sav- 
ing the grass seed, clover and timothy, which 


be more orless timothy among wheat sown ,,, 

on timothy, or clover and timothy sod, and while 
the wheat crop is thus frequently materially j; 

jured, no one,to our knowledge, has ever thong}, 
of making reprisals upon the timothy. Mr. \ 
however, has a way of doing this. By a little x 
ditional apparatus to his fanning mill, the timoth 
seed is all sifted out, and de, osited by itself, On 
year he obtained twenty-six bushels of timoth, 
seed in this way, from sixteen acres of whe, 
which he sold at one dollar per bushel. 


Chestnut trees.— Mr. M. has done his countr, 
“some service,” in a little experiment he has been 
making with chestnut trees. ‘Chestnut. tres 
won’t grow in Michigan,” is still the almost un, 
versal cry—a cry as ridiculous as was that whic) 
was heard in every part of the commonweaith, ; 
few years ago, that clover would nol grow» 
Michigan! Three years ago, we think it wa 
he brought on a few chestnuts from the east, ani 
planted them in the fall. The next spring the, 
came up, and grew tolerably, and the succved.:, 
winter they were killed down pretty much toh 
ground. ‘The spring following they came up « 
gain and have grown thriftily, and have nev, 
been affected by the frost since the first win: 
They are now fine thrifty trees, and are in gre 
demand at two shillings a piece. He had abou 
ithree hundred of them, and all that were lary 
enough to transplant have been sold at the abovr 
price. He remarked that if his garden was 1). 
of them, he could sell the whole without auy «i. 
ficulty, Weremarked to him that complaint ti 
been made that dried chestnuts would not gv 
minate. fle said they must be brought from tv 
east beiore they were ¢ried, and that they wo." 
not spoil in bringing them to Michigan, grecn.- 
But we need not go east for chestnuts; any quan- 
tity of them can be obtained in the fall at the 
Wayne depot, on the Central Railroad. It is sur 
prising that more pains have not been taken “ 
cultivate this beautiful tree in those parts of the 
State where timber is scarce, as it is the most us 
ful of all the trees of the forest for rail timber,end 
is of rapid growth. 

Butter a year old.—Nothing puts us in better 
humor than to find among the indispensables anc 
















shells out in the mangers, and which is not so 
trifling in amount as many would imagine. In a} 
single winter he saved enough in this way to seed 
ten acres. Another way he has of saving grass 
seed, is worthy of imitation. There will always) 






juxuries of the table, a nice clean cake of butter. 
of an1ich, yellow color, hard and brittle, and « 
that peculiar flavor, so agreeable to the ta‘. 
which always characterises good sweet butte:. 
and with such we were served at Mr. M’s, a4 
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hat madeitthe more to be admired, it was made j,_that it was good for nothing, so completely 
ind put down a year ago last month. It was as was jt exhausted and run down. But he pur 
pice and sweet as though just packed. The only chased it, and went to work to renovate it, It 
bing peculiar about the making and packing, had been skimmed over with one yoke of oxen, 
as, a due regard to cleanliness,and thoroughness | hut he put on a heavy team, and put his plow in 


e ick se 
mn separating the buttermilk in the manufacture, | pine or ten inches deep, and cut out the grubs, 


sndexclusion of the air in packing the but~' and the first year his wheat crop averaged 27 
1, we think simply by means of a covering of bushels to the acre, and he had never taken off a 
rine. poor crop of anything. He says he has no diffi 
We intended visiting other parts of the coun—| culty in growing eighty busheis of corn to the 
y. particularly the r.eighborhood of Albion and/ acre. He always plants upon sod, and finds his 
utile Creek; the latter especially, inasmuch 2s! xccount in it on the score of weeds, it requiring 
is this year the banner Post Office of the State, | very little labor to keep it clean. 
iwut one hundred copies of the Michigan Farm Once plowing for wheat,--He has given up the 
being sent to that office alone; but we were! jd system of summer-fallowing, as imposing 


ecessitated, from lack of time, to postpone our! burdens too grievous to be borne, without any 
od intentions. 








corresponding advantage. In carrying out that 

none system, aman must delve like a slave all sum— 
NOTES BY WAY...No. 64. /mer long, and wear out his team under the 
scorching heat of the sun, and all for nothing,and 
‘worse than nothing, for far greater results were 
' realized by once plowing to a suitable depth, and 
turning under clover. 





BY THE EDITOR. 
Ina brief interview we had the other day, 


‘ith E. Arnold, Ksq., whose farm is situated a- : ; 

outa mile west of Dexter, we gathered some Wheat and sheep.—MW heat-growing and sheep- 

hings which probubly would not be altogether | growing, he said, should go together. As much 

vid of interest to our readers. Mr.A. is a young| wheat could be raised, on forty acres well sheep- 
ed, as on seventy-five acres not sheeped. The 


mer, but he seems to have begun right, and : 
avails of the sheep might be considered clear 


hatis more than half of the battle. 
His flock of sheyp.—Mr. A.has recently broughi | vain, as the benefit they would be to the farm 


hm Vermont a fluck of full blood Paular Meri.) “°¥!d pay well for their keeping—and 60 we 
have uniformly taught. 





oes, 77 in number. He left with us specimens 


rien aw Si 


{the wool, and it combines, we should think, in 
n eminent degree, the qualities of length, 
rength, and fineness, some of it belng very | 
mg, and at the same time very fine. The en- 
re luck of 77, of which 70 are only one year 


And now that we are upon this subject, we 
will give the substance of many fats related ta 
us by Mr. Blanchard, of the Kinderhook wool 
depot, when here, in reference to this subject. Ia 
his tour, he had passed through the creat wool- 


id, and the remaining 7 two years old, averaged growing districts in western Pennsylvania and O- 
ve pounds per head the present season. The 7, hio, and he had upon his note-book meworanda of 
0 years old, averaged six anda half pounds per the number of sheep kept on several farms,which 
jead, He expects to re>\ze two dollars a fleece, | Was from 250 to 300 to every 100 acres of im- 
rthe w:ole, and fyrty ceuts per pound would | proved land; and also of the different kinds of 
ake it. iyrain, wheat being the principal, raised upon the 
It is certainly gratifying to witness the efforts | S@¢me ; and appended was the recorded testimony 
hich are iaaking to elevate the character of our of the proprietors, tthat they oould raise more 
licks in di Terent sections of the State. See the! grain, with that number of sheep on their farms, 
than without them. 





ommunications in our present number. 

hnprovement of exhausted lunds.—A few Insect upon potato vines---an experiment,—Mr 
ears ago Mr. A, pyrchased the farm where he, Bradley, of Northville, in this county, observed, 
ow resides, containing 96 acres, with a fair pro- last year, a small striped bug upon his potato 
ntion under cultivation, at five dollars per acre, | vines, when they were five or six inches high, be- 
pid he was laughed at and called fool for paying ing about the first of June, in great numbers, and 
‘at price, anu told that he could do nothing with \at the same time the top of the ‘ies began to 
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turn black. As soon as the vines had attained to greenness, freshness, pliableness, sweetness, .: 
full size, he cut two rows of them (with a scythe, fragrance, making it far more palatable, as yy, 
we suppose,) down to the ground, leaving the as nourishing to stock, and effecting a great 
others standing. ‘The consequeace was, that of ing in point of economy, there being not).,;. 
six bushels, the yield of the two rows, not a peck lost by crumbling—no dust, nor smoke (; 
were afiected with the rot, while of the balance never moulds) to give horses a cough, and 
of the field more than half were rotten. thing left in the shape of orts—all is eaten. 


Corn-stalk fodder---valuable experiment.—As 4 StTAL.LOW OBJECTION TO DEF: 
the hay crop in our State will be, in great meas- | PLOWING...PHILOSOPHY OF IT. 
ure, cut off, it behooves our farmers to be casting ——- 
about for a substitute. Mr. S. Haven, of Tren—| Notwithstanding all the great and renovating 
ton, made an experiment with corn-stalk fodder fects which have resulted from deep plow. 
last year, and from the account he gave us of the there are those among us, and those, too, 
vesult,.we should think it would form the best re- have gone down so little way into the subject; 
sort to which our farmers could betake them- they know little or nothing about it, who yet 
selves in the emergency which is upon them—/¢ertake to philosophize very gravely against 
He sowed a half a bushel of corn broadcast, up-| practice. These persons bole if 
vn 60 rods of ground, (three-eighths of an acre,) "rn under clover or other manure ten i 
and harvested fodder enough to winter two cows. deep, its fertilizing elements, upon being de 
The great difficulty has been to cure corn-stalk posed, will be carried down, by the descen 
fudder, on account of its succulence, so that it rain water, into the bowels of the earth, whil 
will not spoil in the stack or mow; and another plant will be left to starve on the barren 
lifficulty has been, that in drying it sufficiently, which has been turned up. 
the leaves would become crisp, and crumble. But Now all this looks very plausible, and » 
ne has a way of avoiding both of these difficul- doubtless be very satisfactory to one who 


io 
5 
le] 
u 


ly assert that 


¥ 


ties, At the proper time for harvesting, he en- not gone deep enough into the subject to und 
‘ers the field with sickle ar hook, and “shocks” stand it. But those vho have, know beticr, | 
or “stooks” it up as he cuts it, without binding, | from philosophy and fact. In the first pi 
some ten or fifteen stalks being left where he then, we would ask, is it really and philosoph 
wisheseach “shock” to stand, to serve as a cen— ly true that the fertilizing elements of man 
re, around which he sets up hand ‘ull after hand— turned under, are carried downwards, by the 
full, untilit becomes sufficiently large, when the scending rain water, beyond the reach of 
top is compressed together, doubled over, and searching roots of vegetables, to any appreei 
bound, in which condition it will shed rain like a extent? Our philosophy says no. It teaches « 
shingled roof. And there it remains until it is | that the "tendency of these elements is le we 
foildered out, and when the “stooks” are opened It teaches us, that the rain water, which si: 
they are found perfectly cured, and, though dry, to the earth to a given depth, is eonietantly 
of as greena color as when cut, and both leaves turning to the surface, through the infuenc 
and sti fis soft and pli ible, the former being ca— capillary attraction, bringing with it, in solu! 
pable of being tied into knots, instead of being the fertilizing elements it meets in its way. 
‘risp and crumbly. His stock were remarkably you ask, “what is capillary attraction’”’ 
fond of it, and never did better on any kind « of | pose you take a piece of dry sponge, and 
fodder. At the above rate, and acre of this kind touch the under side of it to the surface of » 
of fodder would keep five cows. ter contained in a vessel, holding it in that ) 
His was sown early in the season, but it is not ‘tion a few moments—you will find, upon exo 
toolate now. There is abundance of time for nation, that it is as full of water as it can hol’ 
the stalks to attain to their full height, between this This is what we call capillary attraction, \ 
and the middle of September. tendency of a fluid to ascend through small | tu’ 
By the way, why is it that so few of our farm. OF pores. The soil itself furnishes an illus'r 
ers have adopted this method of curing hay, es- of this principle, in the time of drouti. 
pecially clover, (that is, curing it in the cock, forces itself upon the ohservation of every 
“when, by so doing, they can preserve all its; Why is it, that in a droutn, sandy, and loos 
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wgainst the fuilure of @ crop. may ve do neither good nor hurt, 
‘auses which will ¢ to such a result, (0m noc 1.) od ih cote 

‘pite of deep plowing; and w hen there is stag- — , — t+ the quantitr 
ant water in the subsoil, deep plowing itself will 5... tur hundred parts to one of plast 
ontribute to such a result, as we have repeaiediy .¢.. @ half bushel, sown 
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fac: that it generally continues to act, in a great- 
er or less degree, the second and third years, and 
even longer. 

One of the principal ways in which plaster 
actsin promoting vegetable growth,as we have re- 

peatedly said,is doubtless by arresting the ascent of | 
nv which is constantly evaporating from) 
the earth, with water, into the atmosphere. T h| 
plester, sulphate of lime, is composed of sulphur- 
ic scid and lime, and when dissolved, mepare| 





ted, the sulphuric acid unites with the ammonia 
ag it rises tothe surface of the earth, forming! 
sulphate of ammonia. Thus the ammonia be- 

comes fixed, and is retained upon the surface “ 
th: earth, to become the food of plants. 

If any one doubts the power of plaster thus to. 
ebsorb and fix ammonia, he can very readily sat- | 
isfy himself by strewing it upon a_ putrifying| 
carcass, or upon a compost heap, 
white fumes are seen to rise. 

And certainly there is no danger of plaster’ 
acting injuriously in this way, for if all the am- 
monia whichis brought down wiih the rain and_ 
anow, as they. meet it in the atmosphere in their. 
descent, were prevented from making its escape | 
back ayain, it would not be more than enough to’ 
give a healthy and vigorous growth to ve a) 
tion. 

We might go on to particularize the different 
ways in which plaster is supposed, with good | 


resson, to act; and show, in each case, that, 
quite as little is to be apprehended from any ex- 
ceos of it in the soil, resulting from any applica - 
tion of it which our farmers would be likely to, 
moke.—Ep, 


| 


from which 


| 





Vo Correspo :dents--- Well done.—In our pres- 
ent number are between thirty and forty commu- 
nications, and they are from nearly every con- 
siderable county in the State; from Wayne, Oak. | 
land, Washtenaw, Monroe, Lenawee, Hillsdale, 
Macomb, Geneses, Lapeer, ingham, Livingston, 
Calhoun, Kalamazoo, St. Joseph, Cass, Barry, 
anc lonia—all good, excellent, and some laid 
over for the next number into the bargain. Hon- 
or fo the noble band ! 


‘Zo our delinquent subscribers—What is the |® 
reason that we do not get a fair proportion of the 
more than half a million of dollars which the 

ocl erop of the present season puts into the 
pockets of our farmers? Can any of our sub- 
acribers who are in arrears, answer this question? 
ae ! we ask, gentlemen, is a fair chance with the 
ret of them. 








| waited in vain. 
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For the Michigan Furmer. 
WHEAT-GROWING...No. IL 


Mr. Editor: 

I have been waiting for a rainy day, 
w write a short artiele for your paper in continu- 
ation of the subject of wheat-growing, but I have 
We have had no rain, except 
three slight showers, the 5th, 7th, and 14th 
insts., since the 6th of May. The ground was 
then dry for the season. The effect of th 
drouth is so visible on shallow-plowed wheat iic!ds, 
that it would be unnecessary for me or any one 
‘else to write a word upon the subject, if the farm 
ers were here (or elsewhere,where the two meth 
ade, deep and shallow plowing, were practiced,) 


to convince them which of the two would be 
most to their advantaze. But as some have nit 


)seen or noticed the efiect on the crop, and others 
‘may want “line upon hne and precept upon pre 


cept” before they deviate from old and establish 
‘ed cust »ms, | will give ashort history of the crop 
\ing of two of my fields, which must convince 
all that it is nut over-cropping with wheat, nor 
“unfay vrable ssasons, that has reduced the average 
‘product per acre to ten bushels, as our State sta 
‘tistics show. 

I would here remark, that as wheat has been 
\with me a sure and profitable crop, nearly all my 
farm that is adapted us its growth, bas been kept 
in wheat, to the exclusion a other grain c rope. 
‘One field has veen summer-fallowed and sown to 
wheat every other year for 17 years, with but 
two exceptions ; once in oats and 1 year in pasture 
There has never been any manure : r other ferti!i 
sers put on, except i slight dressing of plaster 
when in wheat; yet the average product = 
acre for the whole time would vary but little 
from thirty bushels. Last season it was in wheat, 
and although it wae sown the last day of Septem- 
ber, and the season unfavorable, insomuch thu 
the wheat c op was generally considered a fai! 
ure, the yield was over 24 bushels per acre. 

One other field, containing 11 acres and 140 
rods of ground, designated on my farm map as 
No. 1, ({ mention tiis beeause I may speak more 
particulurly of this field hereafter,) has been 
cleared, a part of it 25 and a part 21 years, and 
been cropped after the old shallow, skinning sys- 
tem until nine years ago; corn and peas had bee! 
grown upon it the previous year. It contains 6 
great variety of soils—clay, clayey loam, gravel- 
ly loam, sandy loam, and about two acres a deep 

vegetable mould, resting on a sub-soil of still 
clavey loam. ‘I'his par: was wet, swampy land, 
reclaimed by under-tirains. I had become thor- 
oughly convinced, by repeated exper‘ments on 
other fields, of the benefit of deep and thoroug! 
cultivation, and had now concluded to try it em 
this. About 40 loads of coarse, barn-yard ma- 





plowed under, and sown again the next season. 
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jure, 2 or 3 leads from the hog pen, and a load of YELLOW DOCK—“THE NATUR OF THR 
ached ashes, were put on the poorest places.--- CRITTUR”—REMEDY. 

This is all the manure the field ever received, 

except clover and plaster. The manner of plow- 

ing { will describe; it is the way that I general-! Mr, Isham: 
iy plow for wheat, except that I now plow but| In the March number of the Farm- 
once for a crop. The ground was vane dry and er, P.8. asks information how effectually to de- 
hard, the plow a large one, Mason’s No. 5, the! .. oy the milk weed. In the April number, B. 
eam three yoke of good oxen and a pair of hea-| |) > a _ : 

vy horses forward. The plow was constructed so| Holmes answers,and in his turn asks P.B.,or any 
33 to run down to the beam, and when it would! one else, to let him know how to extirpate what 
not run there of itself, is man stood on the beam | is commonly called the yellow, or sour dock. 


keep it there. All the ground that eseaped’ When 1 read this last request, I thought that 


the plow, around stumps and stones, was after: |. - 
, iif no p 
wards dug up with a shovel. It was harrowed | “ne Stapagte aamuiered 2, 5 wanld endenvor 
For, though I have been, for the last 


: a 

and plowed shallow twice afterwards, the same | © © 50 

way of the furrow. isixteen years, at open war with that ever-living 
After the wheat was sown, deep furrows were | enemy of the farmer, and as yet see no prospect 

slowed in every dead furrow, and cleared out to} of a termination of the contest, yet I feel conf- 

she de bont sixteen ine % > draing | ah : : 

the depth of about sixteen inches, These drains | dent that if a neighborhood of farmers, and only 


were about thrvee reds apart. After the first Riiiiah eaebh Gillies wdianiiieetinen eid-emeel 
> . . . e U Ss . 
vain, these drains were examined and cleared! ~ ’ / , mined 


ut so as to let the water ran off. Now for all/ tedly, they could thoroughly root out and extir— 
his labor I received 516 bushels of good wheat. | pate him from their borders. The difficulty a- 
Thenext year the field Jay in pasture; the next} rises, not from a want of knowledge of the ways 
summer fallowed with a heavy growth of clover) and means by which he strengthens hiaself, but 
'from a want olf combined effort and never-tiring 
Afier the wheat came off, it was fallowed and | Vigilance. : 
wnagain; last season clover was again plowed | W hen the May number came I looked it over, 
ander, and it is now in wheat, and is as promis—| 4nd finding no answer to B, H. I resolved to an- 
ny a piece as is seldom seen. (swer itin season for the June number; but a 
: . . | multiplicity of care labors unjust 
Of the three crops harvested, notwithstanding | oe sg y dition yet — bey Boag. 
bout two acres of the last crop was totally de-| "POD NS y og Spiele or 
} 
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roved by winter, insects, and rust, in conse- boa — os - eriet oa ugh fone, and 
uence of the -under-drain becoming stopped in! oe io da aa’ nar eek of your 
he winter, the yield was at the rate of 42 bush-| * ik ane ‘ge tet ei wrth wa number, 
isper acre. If any one should wish to try ani Lica tte 9 atit ener -” pe em 
xperiment, who has not teams or plow sufficient, Lo aap rw aoe pest! op bo P capa of the 
thim plow twice in the same furrow, putting rer 3 ig ge ee rai pes me 
ie guide pin on the side of the beam and,” sd kot C Sl ee - maes i, we em 

ngthening the chain so as to plow the second| hi ne se df vo bets hor “ew - “ 
row deep. I plowed some so this spring to the al ares 259 red fold only, but a thousand fold, an 

mth of 14 inches. [had intended to have) Ore and sometimes two crops in one season, 


a 
ee 
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MOE EPI FF ete... 


tae -/and the next spring the old root is as vigor 
ven the total expense of putting in a erop of) he next spring the o ‘ crane am 


heat in the way that I have mentioned, but I 
Ave not time; for Professor Johnson has truly 
id, in his lectures before the New York Agri- 
tural Society, speaking of improvement in ag- 
viture, that “unless you ean show the practi- 
} farmer, that this will tell on his pocket, you 
il scarcely prevail on him to give it, his atten— 
in; but when he convinces himself that such 
d such a process of tillage, or manuring will 
tually enrich him, then he is ready enough to 
OW your suggestions.” 
LINUS CONE. 

PS. Friend Isham, will you, or some of your 


espondents, tell us why the practice so uni- 
ally prevails of sowing wheat end rye to- 


| intended, 
‘of careless farmers the necessity of vigilance, 


leyer, aud will continue to bear on forever, for 
sught }know. These seeds, if allowed to fall to 
the ground, will vegetate the same season, and 
the following year be ready to produce seed, and 
so yo on increasing in an unlimited ratio. Add 
to this that the root may be divided a number of 
times, and each part form a separate plant that 
will produce seed. 

Mr. Editor, indulge me alittle longer. T have 
somewhat more to say of the plant than [ at first 
For [ wish to inypress upon the minds 


perpetual vigilance, in destroying this noxious 
weed. It is best suited with moist lands, but hav- 
ing a long tap root it will thrive on any land, and 
never suffer from drought. ‘The seed is cut with 





her!—Ts it to add to the crop, or to hide the! 
wing wheat from view ? LC. 
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bay and carried tothe barn, whence it is carried 
outinto the yard, to cefile the manure, with 
which it is carried to ail parte of the form, the 
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ried in hay along the road, and seattered ther For the Micbigea Farmer. 
it eeltened to erow unmolested. It i ried Set ‘ Barry : Co. June 11th, 1959 
from farm to farm, and the buyer ts unwittingly . Michigan Farmer : Sic: Although 1 
made the rec ipien it of an evil, Which ina urue i £5 aie: eeg in, the T ri r Ofc mmun) 
appre “1 itior 1, Wou ld dateatanies the ‘ rood, we wae press, he love dina y, 0 the cause ‘ad 
ricuitute, prompts me to aid, if possible, in i 
1 am just cominencing in life 


The true mode of procedure is, to pull up the . scaaieaaie 

plants before they have ripened their seed, and b 
farmer on my own PY count, it eing the are 

The roots should never be thrown 4 ale 
tion to which I was brol ight up from e! Wd hor 


Ss 


burn them 
ou the ground, for they contain sufficient within 
eg . Although the world, with all its o: pcupati 


to nourish them_ till they (dit) professions, warbeiore.me, i: un 
> ALON vhich £0 che KE, 
oat 2.4 


themselves 
send fibrous roots to the ea “a, 
They contain sufficient nou 
to ripen the seed, even if these 
backward state. Begin as e 
the leaves first start enoughg 
roots are, with mattock in ha 
the whole root, and burn th 
grow till the seed stalk is 
them up by, and then becinithe 
mination in earnest, with gmat 


dig up such roots as mayg ME 
off ; and, having a boy wath: 
the roots, go tarough th "Yh f 
| Aiea c> / 


lanes, along: the fences, sid 
outside, and along the hijgihv 
you have any, as often as ORG 
till late in the fall, and @ 
branch in the fire. If? 
overlook one, and it shoul. 
tremely careful when you 
“scatter a seed on the g 
ket tight, and no more: 5 
fire than you would 
field. ; 
By following these 
hope, in time to use 
lecting them, we may & 
from year to year, till tu: 
A few words more, a@gh¥ 
ject. Lest, after all diligempe 
should remain some seg 
go to mow your grasgy 
on the look-out for ene 
tind now and thena® 
notice. If the seed be 


with your hand, being carefu. 

on the ground to trouble you auother year, aud |this eleventn woe uu... 

carefully deposit the seed in your pocket, or injured—probably will not exceed half a cr 

handkerchief, and when you have opportunity corn, according to present appearances, 
ate ref 


commit it to the flames, and destroy the root.— ‘scarcely amount to aay thing; and oats m 
get cut with very nearly rained. Indaed, in the ten yeu" 


Some seed may, after ail your care, 
your hay, and carried to the barn. if you find which I have resided in Michigan, I have > 
any there, save it with care for the fire. heard so general com; alaint of drouth as al 
EPHRAIM S. WALKER. Dt 
I ps now but to ask pardon for havin: 


tan at |passed so much upon your patience and ps 
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Dexe Piowixc.—A correspondent writieg andif you should wish to hear occasionally 


from St, Joseph Co. says: “The wheat upon Prospects and doings of the farmers of Bar 
ishould be happy to write an occasional onl 
BAR 


Se ee ee ores ’ 
we ee 


deep plowed ground looks well, but that upon sinttion ive ven nanan® 
light plowed looks bad, from the effeets of the its * siiated 


drought;” and such is the universal testimony. | * Certainly we should—write.—Ep. 
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Our friend Ing 
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s, because we nave no room for 
1. We have to let our manure 
‘e it is made, having no 1 
good deal of wheat, (much 
ur garden, and small crops) be- 
’ thing that will fetch money!! 
‘full of grubs and stone, that 
@ikined and the harvesting 
nearly cat up the profits. 
were to come ameng us, you 
) find some of us examining a 
r, in hopes to find an aceount of 
from which some benefit 
watching with 





ress 

Or, otherwise 
, the movements of the present 
he capital be taken away. 

your opinion, Mr. Isham.— 
‘ell for us to 
ticles of farm productions, so as 
igh at least for our own use?* 


attend more strictly 


ot be well to pay our 
ng of stock, here In. this new 
osts nothing to keep it? f 
zh not least, would not an occa+ 
ie Michigan Farmer, and alittle 
eachings, be useful? T 
Yours, OSC. 
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ried in hay along the road, and seattered ther 
and suffered to unmolested It i 
from farm to farm, and the buyer is unwittingly 
made the recipient of an evil, which it 
appreciation, would counterbalance the : 
he true thibdé of procedure is, to pull up the 
plants before they have ripened their seed, and 
burn them. The roots should never be thrown 
on the ground, for they contain sufficient within 
themselves to nourish them till they ea 
send fibrous roots to the earth bie nourisht nent. 
They contain sufficient nourishment in the rovts 
to ripen the seed, even if the seed is ina very 
backward state. Begin as early in the spring as 
the leaves first start enough to show where the 
roots are, with mattock in hand; hunt them, dig 
the whole root, and burn them; or else Jet them 
grow till the seed stalk is strong enough to pull 
them up by, and then begin the work of exter- 
mination in earnest, with mattock, as before 
dig up such roots as may, unfortunately bieak 
off ; and, having a boy with a basket to carry 
the roots, go throug rh the meadows, pastures, 
lanes, along the fences, inside the fie!ds ated 
outside, and along the highways and hedges, if 
you have any, as often as once in a week or ft 
till late in the fall, and destroy both root and 
branch in the fire. If you should happen to 
overlook one, and it should ripen its seed, be ex 
tremely careful when you pull that plant to not 
scatter a seed on the ground, but have your bas— 
Lek tight, and no more scatter a seed out of the 
fire than you would let a pig into your corn—- 
field. 

By following these directions strictly, we may 
hope, in time to use up the dock; but by neg~ 
lecting them, we may be sure that. it will g> on, 
from year to year, till it uses up our farms. 

A few words more, and | will dismiss t} 
ject. Lest, after all diligence has been used, there | 


should remain some scattering plants, when you | 


OTOW 
TOV 


ra i_rue 


CrOOU, 


» LO 


Is] 2p at} Sex tA | 
go to mow your grass, keep your practised ey: | 


on the look-out for enemies.” You will probab 

find now and then a plant that has escaped you ir 
notice. If the seed be ripe and dry, strip it oT 
with your hand, being careful to not drop a seed | 
on the ground to trouble you another year, aud 


munity, their 


the sub-| 


far as 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Barry Co. June 11th, 1854 
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Gd. Michig igan Farmer: Sir: Although 
inexperienced in the matter of communi 

o. 4 J , 2 ao ‘ | 
ior the press, the love I bear to the cause «; 


» prompts me to aid, if pos sible, in ii 
vancement. 1 am just cor minencing in life 
farmer on my own account, it b elng the ace 
tion to which I was broug! tt up from chik 
Although the world, with all its occupations 
"| profe ssions, was before me, from which to « 
my feelings, inc lination n, and judgment, al 


my with the culti 


tur 


enced me to cast in 
the soil, 


lot 


B ly us 
de choice of farmi 
it my d 


interests and e] 


now, having ma 
profession for lite, I 
lean to advance the 
the standing of the class to which I | 
thal, J would overrate the in fluence which 
sonally possess; but rather be influenced b 
consideration that the charaeter and eff) 
every individual, however humble, has the 
to elevate or di press the standing of the p 
of soeie ty to which he bel NS. 
In order to elevate the fa rming class of ( 
minds must be fftined Wi 
rays of science, and then their calling wou! 
elevated in the eyes of the world,and thems 
placed in that position in respect to other ! 
_ of commmunity, which their numbers and 
portance imperatively demand. This most 
rable effect I conceive to be most effectus! 
eured by the influence of an avricnultural | 
and one especially so instructive and entert: 
as yours. | am happy to see its circulation 
tending in my own gma Ne? its bens 
influence cannot fail to be extensively fel 
gives un ene hee to our oceapation; exci 
ulation, raiscs ia the farmers 
some pride in regard to the eppearance anc 
dition of their farms, and everything com 
iwith them. ‘ : 
The crops in this 


> 
arms © 4 
ov nly + and 


my consider 

eT 
’' ail 
belon 
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fis imads Ol 


vicirty,and generally thr 
indeed throughout other 
my information exiends, have bee: 
rially injured bv the drouth, there 
no rain here sinee the 7th of May, five we 
this eleventh of June. Wheat is very ser 
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carefully deposit the seed in your pocket, or injured—probably will not exceed half a 
handkerchief, and when you have opportunity corn, according to present appearances 
commit it to the flames, and destroy the root.— scarcely amount to aay thing; and oats mi’ 
Some seed may, after all your care, get cut with very nearly ruined. indoed, i in the ten y 
your hay, and carried to the barn. If you find which I have resided in Michigan, I have © 
any there, save it with care for the fire. heard so general complaint of drouth as al 


EPHRAIM S. WALKER. &"t 


I have now but to ask pardon for havin 
a passed so much upon your patience and 


Dexe Piowrse—A correspondent writiag and if you should wish to hear occasionally 
from St. Joseph Co. says: “The wheat upon, ‘prospects and doings of the farmers of Bar 
deep plowed ground looks well, but that upon i pomet e happy to wette ane spe pot 
Bee plowed locks “iad, Yon! e Sffeeti OF ‘the tem OT om Pepe aa 
drought;” and such is the universal testimony. | 
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iC LLAND SHEEP. 





™ 7 r i a teed base iosnoda- 1 

The sheep ol Iceland are of two kinas; the 

mp , it} native hread 7 Hsin eoalor 

rst, termed the native breed, IS small, in colot 

7 4 } ite. | * + oe } bs Suds 5 

om dun to almost black; the second is larger, 
he fleece white, and supposed to ha oinate 

i} " i 'y 
m more souinem regions fleece O 


l . . ‘ ? Fi 
hese breeds consists of hair externally, with a 


lose thick Jayer of wool within, impervious to 
old and wet; it is worthless for manufacturing, 

] 3 ? . 
lars, and more or less is 


nd is used for horse col 
Be Tee tere 
this purpose. 
ibout the native sheep 


;. many individuals 





he number of their 
having four and five, and instances have been 


cnown of eight. These hardy animals propagate 


Pas per 
without the care of man, and seek refuge from 
storms amone the caverns of the coast during th 
winter season. 
WARD TIMES 
Horthe Michi 1er 
¥ 4 70.1 - ~ 
Lansinc, June 18th, 18 
‘ 
Mr. Isham: 
Lea! . T . ae wih vax ¢ —. 
VW nat shal! we do por Money to I 


ys gf 
ur debts with, and purchase necessary article: 


tor the comfort of ourselves. and families, in 


Situated as we are, awav off 
here in this wooden world, surely our case is a 
sad one. We cannot get money for our pork or 


t 1 
putter, OUr corn, ats, potaloes, Deans, or ails 


+} cn Be oe ¢ 
hese hard times? 


thing thr e 1, > , 
‘ing taat we can produce, for the very goog 
reason that we have no such things to sell. There 
may be plenty of money in California, but we 


» har + cpot " _ f se $6. sere + tt 
-annot get there to get any of it, it 1S so far off 
We work very hard, much to the neglect of our | 


minds, which is a matter of but little importance. 
“\ > let mire ] ;? 
*€ itt Oure 


44] “ne . 1} ys c+ 
atue run In. the w YUU, ANG ale fb 








‘in the road nights, because wé nave no room for 
avardon the farm. We have to Jet our manure 
‘ot and waste where it is made, having no time te 
haul it out. We sow a good deal of wheat, {much 
to the neglect of our garden, and small crops) be- 
‘ause it is the only thing that will fetch money!! 
Lis so full of grubs and stone, that 
but little wheat is obtained, and the harvesting 
and thrashing will nearly eat up the profits. 
Chus, if you were to come ameng us, you 
would be likely to find some of us examining a 
political newspaper, in hopes to find an account of 
some act of Congress from which some benefit 
may be derived. Or, otherwise watchine with 
breathless anxiety, the movements of th : present 


} 


convention, lest the capital be taken away. 





Please give us your opinion, Mr. Isham.— 


t be well for 


’ . . 
\ if us to attend more strictly 
* * 4 . . + . , 
to the smaller articles of farm productions, SO AS 
to be sure of enough at least for our own use?* 
‘ =] 
pikety 
And would it not be well to pay our attention 
ys) 
La at etncle hh Ae “ . 
@ Yraisiiy ¢ SIOCK, ilere 1 LOIS New 
’ 4 4 ‘ ? > 
V5 nere SUS I h ne to Keep it t 


1y 


7 1 tap } 
And last, tho igh not least, wouid hot an occa 


Farmer, and alittle 


4 ‘ >? l . ~ 4 
more heed to its teachings, be useful ? I 


Lours, We. 


A. HENRY. 
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For the Michigau Farmer. 


ON POULTRY. 


CONCLUDED. 


As respects the opinions of others, | was in- 
formed by a friend whose judgment I have much 
confidence in, (knowing him to be a close practi— 
cal observer of whatever engaged his attention,) 
and who had bestowed much attention upon his 
poultry, that he had, at different times, propaga- 
ted the same breeds as myself, with similar re- 
sults and opinions) He was then keeping the 
Malays and Vominico as the most cwmagey 
breeds among us; he considered the former fair} 
layers of large, rich eggs, the chickens of quick 
growth and attaining to great size. The latter, 
as great layers as the Polands, and a much more 
hardy breed. Again, another gentleman, whose 
judgment entitles him to much respect, judging | 
from his fine collection of blooded stock, the nice-| 
ty and care he bestows in testing every choice va-| 
riety of grains, garden seeds, &v. &c., assured me | 
he could boast of bis fowls with much confi-| 
deice, as superior to all others; that he had test- 
ed the properties of all the different breeds then 
in repute—that he had had them several years, 
and considered them nearer perfection than any 
other portion of his stock. They were of good/| 
size, their eggs large, and the chickens hardy; he| 
had a large number of them, and prided himself! 
as the “yelter up” of the breed. They were a 
mixture of the yame fowl and Dominico, each 
selected for their known laying properties, their 
good constitution, and the cool, quiet disposition 
of the latter to temper down the fiery spirit of the 
former. He took much painsin preventing them 
from depreciating through breeding in and in, by 
alternating every third year—game and Domini- 
co cocks for one year, breeding the intermediate 
years from their chickens— Another proof of the 








limits and your patience ;* still, when we consid. 
er the statistical reports of this country, making 
the value of poultry exceed twelve millions oj 
dollars, it is really an object worthy of iore at 
tention than is generally bestowed. 

In the State of New York, they are estimated 
at more than all the swine, or the value of jj 
neat cattle, and five times greater than the value 
of allits horses and mules, and nearly equal to 
half the value of its sheep; hence the apparen, 
inconsiderahle value of this branch of domes) 
husbandry, I may truly say, is well worthy of at 
tention. More anon. 

Yours respectfully, 
M. FREEMEN. 


* We hope the Dr. will eontinue to entertaiy 
the readers of the Farmer with the results of his 
experience in poultry raising, as he is manifest], 
an amateur in that department.—Ed. ; 





TESTIMONY OF TWELVE MEN. 


The following letter from a P.M. written in be 
half of the twelve subscribers to the Mich. Farm- 
er, who recive their papers at his office, has just 
been received: 


Oak Grove, Liv. Co. Mich., ? 
June 19, 1850. 4 
Ed. Mich. Farmer: 

D’r Sir: The Farmers not 
having been received forthe month of June, I ad- 
dress you for the purpose of inquiring the reason, 
and to reques; vou to forward them immediately. 
We don’t know how to get along without it, and 
when it don’t come in time, your subseribers ap- 
pear to be lost; therefore you will much oblige us 
by sending them immediately. 

Yours, &e. 
B. F. FRY, P.M. 





game and Domincoes being great layers, and! Rywanxs: While we regret the oversight 0 
when combined as above, they must form a su-| 


perior breed when eggs are the main object.) S°°TTMS® (whichever it may have been,) it 's 
am now breeding the above bloods; but I still be-| certainly gratifying to us to know that the month: 
liove they will not exceed my favorite yard, |lY appearance of the Farmer is looked for with 
(which are part of a game breed recently import- interest by our subscribers, and that it is becom- 
ed,) as layers, nor come up t» them in size and | ing so identified with their every day pursuits 
rich, delicate plumage, perfectly uniform in each | 8 10 be deemed a sort of necessary appendage 
and every hen, and the same with the cocks. to their being. This is as it should be; and the 
1 might quote the experience of several others) #ssurance thus furnished us, that we are not la- 
with the game fowls, but 1 will only add one/ boring in vain, will go very far to abate our re- 
more. Maj. , of cock-fighting celebrity, | gret that the failure occurred.—Ed. 
has often off--red to bet largely, that he could select | 
fifty of his game hens that would lay fifty hundred; (7° The N. Y. Farmer and Mechanic says, 
“ge during one season. ‘that Messrs. Todd & Mackay, of Patterson, New 
intended to give a statement of the products of Jersey, are extensively engaged in the manufac- 
& given number of my hens, (a part of them ma- ture of flax and hemp machines. will the F. 
lays, and a part across of the game,) my mode of and M. inform us v hether they are machines for 
keeping and management of chickens—also, the, breaking and cleaning flax and hemp? We con- 
varieties I am breeding from, but I find | have clude so, but are not certain. There are those 
far exceeded my intentions at the outset, by intru—! in Michigan who would like to know, and if the 


ding ny comments and remarks, as well as your| machines are fur that purpose, what is the price - 
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ECducational Departinent. 





Mr. Mayhew’s reply to the invitation srom the 
Committee to attend the New York Free School 
Convention, at Syracuse. 

Monror, Mich., June 3, 1850. 
Gentlemen:—TI have to thank you for your obli- 


ging invitation to attend the State Convention of | 


the friends of Free Schools, to be held in Syra- 
cuse the 10th of July next. 
The subject of Popwlar Education is one which 


should engage the earnest attention, and enlist the | 
. . | 
warmest sympathies and most hearty co-operation 


of every Patriot and Christian Philanthropist in 
our country. To it, Americans especially should 
direct their attention, as the one great subject 
which underlies all our dearest and most cherish- 
ed interests. It is unquestionably of greater im- 
portance to us, than any other subject of s'ate or 
national policy which can engage the attention of 
agreat and free people. Every thing, indeed, 
depends upon its proper maintenance. 

That greatest of all experiments, the eapabili- 
ty of man for self-government, which, wherever 
it has been tried has failel, we are trying again. 
Its resul!, in my opinion, depends entirely upon 
the educational policy which siaii be pursued by 
the various States of this Union. 

It is of the utmost importance that, in a repub- 
lican government, Universal Education should 
precede, and then ever after co-exist with, Uni- 


versal Suffrage. lt requires but little discernment 
to see that existing popular intelligence and vir- 
tae, and the means provided for the education 
the rising generation, are wholly inadequate to 
the most successful, if not even to the sife, ad- 
ministration of our state and national affairs. 

The education of the American people should 
be such as to acquaint them with their rights and 
duties as citizens and sovercigns, and at the same 
time lead them to cherish those prineiples of vir- 
tue which shall enable them, while they temper- 


ately enjoy their rights, faihfully to discharge | 
their duties. With us, then, everything depands | 


upon the correct education of all our future citi- 
zens. Withit, we may, and most certainly shall, 
perfect and transmit to the latest posterity, the 
rich boon we have received ftom our fathers.— 


Each generation has its duties to perform, No- | 


bly the sages and heroes of the Revolution per- 
form theirs. If we discharye ours with equal fi- 
delity, there lies before us an empty continent to 
be filled with human beings, who will be made 
happy through our wisdom; but if we are recre- 
ant to the trust reposed in us, they will be ren- 
dered miserable through our folly. 


by It would seem that no enlightened mind san 
for one moment question where both duty and in- 
| terest lie, in relation to this matter. Wisdom 
‘then requires us to pursue that poliey whieh will 
be most likely to secure to every youth of our 
country, such an education as will contribute most 
to personal and social happiness, to the well-being 
of neighborhoods and comimuaities, and to the 
highest prosperity of the States which compose 
this great Nation—and this requires that the im- 
proved Common School should be free to all cur 
country’s youth, and that, if need be, agents be 
empioved, vigilant and active, “to go out into the 
highways and hedges, aud compel them to come 
nh.” 


[ sympathize fully with the sentiments contain- 
ed in your circular, and be assured it will afford 
me the utmost pleasure to attend the propo ed 
| Convention. Business calls me to New York in 
| July* and if not utterly impracticable I shall make 
|My arrangements to be in Syracuse during the 
| sittings of the Convention. 
Very respectfully and truly, 

Your obedient servant, 

IRA MAYHEW. 
Messrs. Harvey, Cranper and others, 
Committee, Syracuse, N. Y. 


* Mr. M. is going East to superintend the pub- 
lication of a work he has been writing on Nation- 
al Popular Education, a Manual for parents, citi- 
zens and teachers, prepared and published in ae- 
cordance with a resolution of the Senate end 
House of Representatives of the State of Michi- 
gan. It will doubtless be a valuable contribution 
to the great cause in which he has so long, so 
faithfully, so ably and so efficiently labored. It 
is to be published by the Harpers.—Eb. 


For the Michigan Farmer 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 





teprorpD, Calhoun Co., June 6th, ’50. 
Mr. Isham: 





Although my name has never ap- 
peared on your list of subscribers until the pres- 
ent year yet the exalted opinion which { had pre- 
viously entertained of the character of your pe- 


| riodical has been enhanced upon the recetpt or cach 
‘number. Being a farmer, I trust | have derived 
‘benefit from the practical nature of most of the 
| communications which have appeared in your pa- 
‘per relating to agriculture and farming interests 
'in general. I have also perused with great in. 
‘terest the articles which have been published in 
|your Educational Department. I most heartily 
| concur in the opinion expressed of the tendency 
lof Normal Schvols to elevate the standard of the 
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qualification of Teachers. I have frequently ex- 


state 


pressed my convictions that the deplorable 


¢ 


of arose from the imperfect 


l be- 
n, that 


the benefit derived from our schools is propor- 


our common schools 
nature of the course pursued in teaching. 
lieve it to be arule of general applicati: 


tionate to the practical nature of the instruction 


mnieated 


LUICALCKU, 


commu 

I also read with some inte 
upon the subject of “School Libraries,” 
May nuinber, of the Pa “r, and with ail due re- 
spect tu the author I MUSt bey | ave to di sent 


TY 
at 
hn Ri 


4 


the comments 
in the 


14 


from some of al! 
within our state are not e mbrac ediu “the foeu 
of literature and intelligence,” I am willing to 
admit, (although with its precise locality I am un- 
acquainted) bué that an occasional ray of intelli- 
gence ana beam of hope does reach the darkest ! 
corner of our state, is equally true. Every | 
of intellectual and wbicn improvemei nt must wit- 
ness with pain, the apathy y that prevails among 
the mass of the people upon the subject of e! 


ting: the chi wacter of the reading mait 
vur libraries contain, by adi aptin 4 it to the real 


wants of the people. but the remedy pro) 
} 


the opit lions presente i 


_ 


ver 





by your correspondent I believe to be worse than 
the disease to be removed. I cannot resist th 
conviction that the most judicious course to pur- 
vould be. to improye and enlivliten the pul 

sué woud pe, tO improye ana Cnhiipaien Wie pub- 
lic mind by discussion through the medium of the 
periodicals of the state, and still leave the peop! 


to make their own selections of reading for their 
libyaries without manifvusting any desire to fox 


1 
restaii 





them. I think the course recommended by my 
friend would have a tendency to bring ow libra 
ries into disrepute, by depriving the pe ple of th 
privilege of making their own selection of books. 


if the opinion expressed by vour correspond 
oi th dutie s of “the yard a 
Massachusetts be correct, I must f 
that I have a wrong impression of its origi ial d 
sign. They may have t 
ity in some cases, but I had supposed them to be 


YQ > > ° 
the D ol mcdicati 


arte: . } 
aAcCKNOW iece 





> ae 
autnor- 


anscended thei 


For the Mideg gan Siereualh 
3S INCIDENT TO OUR EDUCATIO 
AL SYSTEM. 

{ Continued. from the last Nuinber. ) 
Havir apa 

isting state of things, and 

the more prominent evils, the question nat: 

What remedy can be applied? I belie 


lied ? 
Mayhew, when superintendent of Public | 


T 
i 


EV! 


a4 


cr ‘a wl »] , ‘oa af #3, 
“Ssinge Miance at { 


e thus taken ( 
ited out a fe 





pol 


arises; 


Mr. 


struction, suggested a remedy or two, which 
ar to have been of an unpopular eharact: 

do not recollect whe the r the inflic cting of a ting 

all parents, for neglecting to seud she. ° 

dren to school, was one of those remedies. | 

no doubt, however, this would be as unpalat 


as any which he — sed. We live in a la 


liber ty, and the rights of private citizens must 
be too far infrings Nay a an individual, I op 
at on this subiee t our liberty yerees too m 
on Heentiousn is The State, according to 
neans, has provided largely for educati nal 3 
poses, and as a further measure, the exercise 
large power may very justly be conceded in 
der that careless, inditierent, : ol unwil Hlins 
rents may be coerced into allowing their ehild 
a participation in the facilities afforded. ts t] 


ye rv man in t] a sts ata is Seo ae 
th: it has no child, as much as he that has a 


ker’s dozen of them, for in proportion to the p 


“a 
ect ¢ 


} 








do ce of a sou practical and fiepudlieds: 
may we expect that crime and misery 

decrease, and what will be more regar ded by so: 

the cost of preventi ¢ and pt anish jing crime i 

be lessened. i i 

all for any 

pose that ex shal 

practised and enforced. But that we may not o 

cupy too large a field at one time, we shall 

fine owr attention to one single point. 

By the Primary School law, Title 21, chap 
Ses, 107, Every Sunervisor is required K ty 
sess upon the taxable property of his towns 
me mill on each dollar of the valuation ther: 
in each year, and twenty five dollars of the sa 


' 


snali be applied to the purcnase of books for 





a committee of review to present the me rits 0 {the ,, en hos das oy : 
most recent public ations r the « consider: 78] of eee my eg Y _ _ y Me en «4 
‘the public. However, ? may be laboring ‘Wedke sir ner ne en ~ na several School | 
an erroneous impression, if so, I should esteem it prt ete hip, yin 5, 7 a 
a kindneés from any one toenlighten me. mets TH - ohn this te . napa ye 
Sistah eaten’ ihe communication beyond has been netted for several years past, but fy 
t} e limits which I desi med in the commencement the P yrresent system ol ass ssing P! "O} eC rly, pe ru 
ot vot more than one-fourth of the amount to whi 


and will close by wishin x you “God speed,” in 
your laudable endeavors fo present through your 
valuable paper all our choicest public interests, 
Lours truly, 
WARREN 8. HALL 
‘Lo W. Isham, Esq. 

P. S. Since the writing of the 
munication I have received the June 
the Farmer which contains the communi 7 
from Richard Kent with which I most heartily 
ooneur, W&M. 


foregoing com- 


’ f 
number ot 


i? 
atin 
ato 
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th ihey would 
d ac cording 


nd whic 
Leeulbts levi 


law. 


shouls are entitled 





were the a 





the requirements of 


me qs ned 
Title 5, chap. 20, Sec. 13. Che assessors 
ach township shall, betwee the second Mond 
* 7 : sit é 
n April, and the first ars in May, in 
4 +] #9. 


year, make outan Assessment {Roll of all th 
preperty in their tow wnshipond 


nd , ‘ 
praise the same at lis TRUE CASH VALUE. ig 
1 ‘ ve 
. ot, ret 


*ssor Or assessors, tO > 


“We 


i 
se 


} } . 
GO el 











erations; one in which every Awman right is is cog- 
nisant, conferred alike on all human beings, or 
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tify that we have set down in the above @ assess- 


went roll all the real estate in the Township of 


_——— liable to be taxed accoiding to our bes! 
‘grmation, and that we have estimated the same 
what we believe the true cash value thereof.” 

rhe certificate is the same in substance with res- 
oct oe all personal property taxable. The law 

jen is sufficiently plain and explicit, and, as | 
sould conceive, too peremptory to be easily eva- 
} 


Us 


(To be Ci eluded.) 





eee 


Ladies’ Department. 


For the Michgain Farmer 


Think, think, think! vital as such an imagina- 


nm may be to the interest of every one, on the 
ung ladies of the presen ‘nt era it may with pro- 
riety be doubly incule ated. This with them is 
season whi h demands origi inal investigation and 
dependent the ght; in the history of our own 
ex we occupy an isthmus between two great pe- 
ods of existence: for a synopsis of the Sorine r 
erefer to woman as she was when degraded to 
: condition of servant to her lord and husband, 
mpelled to perform the most menial labor that 
indolence and ingenuity of her sovereign 
ld invent; an automaton destined to obey his 
very inclination while living, and at his death to 
mbine her very being with fagots, to light the 
Such was woman onee, but now 
rough the introduction and influence of christi- 
ity she has taken a higher stand; but as yet, a 
‘he only of her soe ial, and other self-evident 
shts have been either granted or assumed; she 
destined to cecupy a still nobler position! and 
» spirit of revolution and reformation on this 
subject that is now agitating our country an] the 
‘orld, whispers of woman as she will be, when 
ufranchised with social, litcrary and political im- 
nunities; when indeed shall 
Daughters bright as polish 


Give atest and beauty to the State. 








ed stones, 


With our own sex, the subject of “woman's 
ghts” has received by far too little le thought; with 
ie other, our deficiency, has been supplied with 
asconade , ribaldry and sham opposition, but to 
ith classes we would re} ] eat, that it opperen el) 
lemands an expenditure of f thought, study and 
"gument to substantiate or refute the validity of 
vhat as a sex she claims. Y oung ladies of Mich- 
gan! let us canvass this subject: what position 
ly) we wish to occupy? What birtl hrigl ht as a sex 
) we deem more sacred to confer on coming gen- 
} 


} 
‘ 


ne of partial identity, al/ that 
esses? Weare well aware that there are young 
indies, who view the mention of innovation as 

comething unmaidenly; who regard the least sha 

f argument as quite too herculean for the deli- 


COMA ROW pos- 


| ‘J y ** 
cate nerves of “doardiny school misses, 


‘cient laborer in the cause of reforrn. 


if 


and for 
aught we know to the contrarv.our own Peninsu 
lar State is not without its repr aonteiiy es in suci 
a class; but such minds are but the merest eyph 
in the great sum of human life, an reformatory 
effort; they occupy too great a remove from the 
ae “ip 9 ge of true chara ‘ter and it il lence, t© 
the spirit of the . Conservatism has 
too Pe mg.er am ved the energies of mind, an: 





- 


nay : , ; ' 
ed the miseries a manhood; but a new era is 
ng in the annals of our race; a mora! 
} 


num nel 
urora, now “faint glimmering in the dapple 
east’? will soon attain its zenith, and re up to the 
world a correspponding altitude of thought and lof 
tiness of purpose, that shall chareterize many yet 
toucome. Let these questio is vital to the real ad- 
vaneement of woman as a sex, receive from the 
contributors of the Ladies De partment, a sandid 
investigation, and original discussion, _ if no 
other benefit accrue, the subjectivy » tendency of : 
public expression of sentiment, will a thousand 
fold rew: rd the conscienicous enquirer, and effi 
lappy an 
[, to enrol my name in common with others of m 
sex, in so laudable aa enterprise, and join wit! 


} 


A 


you, pen in hand, to hasten on the conquest of 
mind. 
M. ANGELINE FROST 

“lint, 18th May, 1850 

Nore.—The above is a spirited, well-written 
article, and contains much important truth. Ws 
are not sure, however, but the author has broach- 
-d some sentiments to which we, with all our def- 
ind all o ispositien to. allow 


i : aa i it 
tha ernypa hhartty al ] c 
igem the iareest lberty POssidie, Without uns 


Set deyt Dit " | } deers oe “4 
ing them, should dissent. There are certai 

Renda’ aiah was nnat A 7) ee - 
hings which men cannot do without becomine 

» gt ‘ 4 ? 

men, and tnere are ¢ ii ( er ulinod’s U 

{ ] a4l + 
Women i 10L UO WiILROUL eccomllic men, al 


id mars the 


jas } ’ 1 ¢ ° 
this breaks up the order of creation, % 


beauty of the fair handi-work of God. Vi 

Ss en! ye upon this subi ct, but hay 
ither time nor spa now S t to 

th t as ] evards the nature and extent of “wo 


man’s right’s’’ we most cordiaiiv approve of tl 
tes uals 
sentiments expressed in the communication whicl 


=, . n 
fouiows, so lar as it coes.—D. 


WOMAN'S RIGHTS 


yy 


val of your i first 

> and Edueatt D ent, and 

's- find much th ful and ructive 

I hope it will meet with a support equal to its 
tance. Were la Mrs. Swi lm, | would 
tures fo ou mers g¢g ! t impre- 
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ving their opportunities better than too many of | one pintand a half of mola-ses, boil about au hy 
them do, but as | “ not I, will offer a few thoughts and a half, taking much pains not to burn the. 
pte of cman destinies, we have |?” the bottom; take them out into an earthe, 
an indisputable right to various means of impro- |dish, mix well mre table spoonsfull of pulveriy 
ving our minds, storing our heads with useful | ¢!nnamon, (alspice will do, but it is not so yoo 
knowledye, and imbuing our hearts with the and setit in a cool, dry place, and it will keeps, 
principles of love and kindness. It is exclusively | era} days, but when you find your sauce cons 
the right of a daughter to make herself the cen | erably ites hak 16 tan Wasa ecald i or it: 
tre of attraction: at home, the pride and joy of her |. ‘led by th : al if + ree a i 
rents, and the fit companion of her brothers.— | °° SPOvee BY Me next meal. Pre © Scare 
hom much the right as the duty of a wife to be | take common wild grapes, throw them into wat. 
indeed a he!p-meet to her husband,super intending and immediately skim them out, (this takes off; 
her own department with wisdom, and perform | bitter taste) and then stew them, and strain 
ing her household labors quietly and effectually. A |juice tote = snepakose: of, taeke en snuce of 
: - a eee oth a , « 9 Ul, € < Of 4 
mother es a er etree eae ’|bout one-third blackberries. I never knew 4; 
it ts her right no less than her duty to train her | one to eat of sauce made in the above way th 
children, .o attend to their wants, and lead their did oot like tt atom: 
little thoughts in the first attempts at flight. na But I promised to say something about pres: 
her right that they should love and reverence her, 'ving butter, so here it comes next. When 
. ia . a +] e ° Ml 
and y et sna wef bo peta vo weer e butter is taken out of the churn, remove as mur 
it ote ct tet ena ve Because Sh! of the milk as can be done with the ladle withw 
s e « . > ° . . ial . . je a ‘ 
Let us strive then for that knowledge and those satura tia ae ite 2 toad Rage any 
ualifications, that will give us power to claim and | ee a Sree ny 
= sgl cain ani ned ni stile cand froth that rises, then pour off the oil through : 
joy 9 ro ee ‘ : strainer, set it away to cool, and it will be harde 
for duties which sterner natures are better fitted ‘than common butter, and thus you remove ever 
to discharge. Do not understand me as under- ||); ss agsnen beef are 
shang te intact ehafanento of fomalon | ter i ter chat makes ht qui 
ee with - minh send sore A — that way last fall, that is quite too fresh to be p: 
y any means. aS: ee ee Cape i ele wad yet it is as sweet as new butter = Ty, 


i > 2 bt Te 8 <n. | 
great improvement, but they seem to have so sep- |i one and all, and then, when you sell it, do nv 


arate a life, that until they are conscious of claim- |... td x att ae . i 
ing by might the sass eal admitted them, |,,. >. ee See, gs aa: 
B oY ms apr. ares yo hich d b »}the worth of pure butter, and people will sox: 
they ae not to sigh for those which do not be-|j.ary the difference between salt buttermilk, an’ 
long to thern. Dactanets ote ' |yood butter. AMANDA. 
Now I never appeared in print in my life, and | 
do not know as | have any right to, but | leave | Fur the Michigan Farmer 
you to judge, and will be contented with the de- | 2c DIDTS 
cision. ANN J. | mately Te. 























How to make good Bread in the fall of th 


. I p -—Sont 
HOW TO MAKE TOMATO SAUCE AND year when the weather becomes colder.—So1 


BUTTER. SO AS TO TASTE GOOD AND | People are troubled to make good light bread. | 
KEEP LONG. made some complaint last fall, having had to he; 


June 15th, 1850. [et a number of batches of poor bread in succes 
sion, when I knew that the flour was good. A’ 
last we had some good light bread from the san: 


For the Michigan Earmer. 


Mr. Isham, Sir: 

I will now endeavor, through 
your excellent paper, to answer a question that | flour, and upon enquiring the cause, my wife to! 
has often been asked me by my neighbors: “ How |™* that she put the flour in the Te 
do you make tomato sauce?” As tomatoes are | Warmed it, before mixing. If you fail to hav 
takiny a high place among eatables, I think it| ood bread, try it 
would not be uscless to know how to cook them,! Tu mate good Pickles —Take good ripe wh 
to suit the taste of every one. | \leberries, wash them clean, put them in a stoue 

Pick one patent pail full of grown, green | jar, add one pint of good molasses to every eigh! 
tomaties, put them into boiling water, let them quarts, set them away to ferment and work like 
boil unu! the skin cracks and peals up, skim them | vinegar, and when they become clear, they are !' 
out and peal them, cut them about as fine as you| or use; and to the lovers of good pickles, w.. 
would fruit for preserves, put them into a bras: | ‘urnish a cheap and sujerior article. 
ketule, add one pint of good sharp vinegar, anu R. COBB. 
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For the Michigau Farmer. 


ROSES —PRESERING THEM. 


Asthese flowers are so tardy in coming forward, 
ix: may be of use to some to be told how to pre. 
erve their odor for future use. When the flow- 
rs wither, the leaves, or corolla, should be taken 
ff, and prepared, either for perfuming rooms or 
jlavoring cake and pudding sauce. For the for- 
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have no “coquetry.” Thou mayest grasp that 
rglantine—* Poetry” is well befitting thee. 


* Thou seest strange baauty in the silent things, 
That others idly pass.” 





Thou lovest the created, surely then thou lov- 


jest the Creator. Thou shalt therefore have some 
Forget-me-not, for thou knowest “ true love.” A 
|zrape I give the—“ charity” hopeth all things — 


‘Thou hast no need of “ambition” in thy quiet 
/home—we will pass by the Hollyhork. Take 


Sane ME EI SBIR BE | 


mer, a simple way of putting them into large | thou a root of Homey-suckle—* fidelity” shall 
mouthed bottles, alternately a laying of salt and; bind our souls with a cord of friendship. This 


‘ose leaves, is very good. For flavoring cakes 
und puddings, they may be prepared in numerous 
ways, either by putting them into a small jar, in 
which is a piece of butter, using the butter for 
favoring, or by placing them into some article 
which may be closed very tightly, laying them in 
sigar instead of salt. In this way, they may be 
put into fruit cake, leaves and a/l, or into pudding 
sauce. The corolla may be preserved in brandy. 

The flavor of the ruse is considered very fine. 
Those bottles fur perfuming should be opened on 
occasions when you desire their fragrance, as 


constant exposure to the air would finally exhaust 


their properties. 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


A RESPONSE. 


let the pure air come rushing in. We have wait- 
ed long for its coming, and now the rich verdure | 


of the grass-plot brighteneth. The trees wave to. 


and fru with their sparkling burdens, drinking in | 
Fool draughts. ‘Ihe willow and the oak bow! 


gracefully, keeping time with the pearly drops as_ 
they come pattering down so gloriously ; zephyr | 
comes dancing in, bringing soft odors from the li- | 
ac; the chipping bird dwelling in the lowest tree | 
chants her song of praise; and the swallow has’ 
returned to the chimney rejoicing. He came ma- 
ny months ago to share my home, “paying his, 
rent in music.”” h! wele.me art thou, summer 
shower, watering this beautiful earth, and making 
all nature glad—thrice welcome in this our need. | 

And now, “Flora,” what of flowers? 1 look 


down from my window upon a dear enchanting - 


spot, of which I ain sole proprietress. It is my | 


garden, Friend. take thou a stem of oak, for in- 
asmuch as thou lovest flowers I would offer thee 
“Hospitality.” Place with it a bunch of Pansey, 
for 1 know thou hast “tender and pleasant: 
thoughts.” Accept a'so this Dahlia; let it grow | 
and blossom profusely, for methinks thou art not! 
unacquainted with “elegance and dignity.” Let} 
done that Dandelion, L own thou certainly canst! 


Iris— have “a message”’ for thee—in thy flow- 
,ers behold a God. Have always some Jasmine, 
for it tells of “amiability.” Keep this moss-rose, 
land own “superior merit,” and in the Strawher- 
ry retain “perfect excellence.” Scorn not the 
Sun-flower, but while | offer all these, “smile on 
me still.’ This Sweet- William betokens “ gallan- 
try’’—present it to your brother, and your father. 

Here is a snow-ball calling forth “ thoughts of 
jheaven.” This—take, take it, a S/ar.of- Bethle- 
hem, saving so sweetly “let us follow Jesus.” 

I would ask of thee a Jonquil—* affection re- 
turned.” I would nourish by its side a Li//y, ia 
| purity” of heart, binding all with a sprig of Myr- 
ile and Violet. 
| Cherish thou those I proffer thee, meanwhile 
‘dig around that Rose-busi—tie up the tender 
| branches, cut off the old pericarps, and | prom- 
jise you in a few days a rich harvest of b-autiful 
_roses, after which, come to Ashgrove, and I will 


| 
A summer shower—open wide the shutters and | 





exchange boquets with you. 


foung ladies, [ offer you att a boquet, which, 
‘woven together by magic art’ would be “em- 
blems of love to thee. 


** Flowers, they bloom by the lowliest cot, 
May they gladden, and brighten and bless thy lot."* 


KATE ROCKVILLE. 
Ashgrove, June 5th, 1850. 


From the Boston Cultivator. 
EARTH, BEAUTIFUL. 
* The earth is full of beauty.’’ 


We view it in the sunbeams bright, 
In the moon’s soft silvery light; 

Ja every gem that decks the skies, 
Awid the rainbow’s varied dves; 
Over hill and vale and flowery dell, 
fs spread the light of beaaty,~ spell; 
Jn buddiag trees of early Spring, 

in graceful vines that round them cling, 
Jn the dew-drop and the rose, 

In every tiny rill that flews; 

Within the lilly’s drooping bell, 

In ocean’s cosy tinted shell; 

In the delicate haved brake, 

In sparkling riplets on the lake; 

In the crimson-curtained Weat, 

As soitly sinks the suo to rest; 
Atearly mora and twilight bour, 

Jo sum mer’e sweet refreshing siiower, 
On the mountain’s lottv crest, 

O’er old ocean’s tillowy breast; 
Above, around, mid gea and air, 
Beuniy’s spell is every where. Mary. 
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NOTES BY 


BY THE EDITOR. 





In a recent visit to a portion of Oakland coun- 
ty,we met with much more to interest and delight 
us, than we had « pe ted, inasmuch as the long 
protracted drouth sull continued, (it being about 
the 12th ult.) the most doleful accounts of its ef! 
fects having come to our ears. In our brief tour, 
we passed through parts of the townships of Roy-| 
al Oak, Troy, Avon, and East Bloomfield, the last 
three of which embrace some of the very best 
lands to be found any where in the eastern part 
of the state. 
wood, black walnut, butternut, &c., &c. The soil 
deep, dark, and very productive, being composed 
of loam, sand, gravel and clay, the latter pre- 
dominatine. 


The 


crops had suffered m 


? 
- + a¢ ¢ 
und that t 


uch less from the drouth than 


rops.—To our joy, we fi 


we had supposed. The grass crop, it is true, had 


suffered much, and with the mest favorable re- 


sults that can be hoped, the meadows will vield 


but a very scanty supply of hay—scarcely the 


fourth part of acrop. The oat er p of necessity 


must very light, and so will the barley crop. 
There is still a chance for acorn crop: it is 


very backward, much of it but just then having) h 


made its appearance above the surface of the 


be- 
July and Aucust be 


ground, although planted three or four weeks 

fore. Should th 

favorable, a good crop may be expected. 
The fruit crop lant. 


rent kinds of fruit, 


» months of 
is abun The trees howey- 
er, of diffi are infested with a 
yell 
an inch and a half 


slimy, yellowish striped worm, from an inch to 
long, which has made its ap- 


pearance in great numbers, eating off the leaves 


and boring its wav into the fruit. It is hoped that 
‘ . i 

They are easily 

ground, and then, by tarring the body 


its ravages will be stayed. sha- 
ken to the 
f the tree, or binding straw around it, they are 
effectually prevented from ascending. They have 
been observed i: 


umbers. TT} 


1 years past, but in less formidable 


> of the silky tribe, being of- 


‘el. 


ry. . * ° 
Ihe timber is oak, bass-wood, white. | 


 eopecansibed: 


‘ten seen n suspendéd in the air from a limb by 
thread they have spun. 
The Wheat Crop.—But the wheat crop, 


wheat crop, the great st iple. of Micl higan, w! 


kee ep s our entire popula 1W10n in a co ISU it Stat 
avitation, between hope and fear, like the 1 


of the sea, ‘casting up mire and dirt,?’—wha 


it! Well, we were prepared for a doleful sigh:— 
guess our disap} pointme nt then, when we f 
bi reaking upon our \ ision, onthe rigl ht hand ai 


fields we ever 


than 29 mi 


le ft, some of t} 1é fine st W heat 
and that for a distance of more 
Occasionally 2 field showed 


} 5 
les ty 


shiehtly the ef 


of the drouth, and here and there one was s 

ously affected, but most fields exhibited litle 

of ders and very many, especially the ¢ 
plowed, none at all. "We in pee never tr: 


od throu er the same extent of country, in 
,own or any other state, where so many bie ‘lds | 
‘sented so rich a promise of an abundant har\ 
We are aware that the appearance of wheat tie! 
as seen from the road by the passing traveler, 
the stage of growth they had then attained, i 
ry deceptive. But we entered ma iny fields and; 
amined them sufficiently to justify the above st 
ment. 

We were informed by a person who had tr: 
eled through Macomb co., ‘that thr ugh all 


haat 


timbered portion of that county, the wheat {i 
presented an equ: ly fine ae arance. But w 
the P lains and upon stiff clay land, the crop 
suffered more; though we trust not to the ext 


the wes 
that the | 


An individual from 
part of Oakland co., remarked to us, 
sown wheat had suffered much in that re gion, 
that the early sown stood the drouth weil, and 
isan opening region. The universal testimon: 
that the deeper the plowing and the de eper 
crop is put in, the less the injury from drouth. 

Effcet of deep Plowing.—Wm. Price, Esq., 
Avon, has about four acres of stiff clay | oad wh 
at has many times sown to wheat, but from w 

e has never realized a crop, on acdouunt of 
ter-killing; the ground is high. Having aly 
¢ ultivated it shallow, he thought he would try iis 
luck upon it at deep plowing, and last season i 
put on a strong team, and summer-fallowed 
some * techise deep, and now there is an 
luxurian t crop of wheat upon it, far super rt 
the w heat by its side, which was put in after t) 
old fashion, the difference being very marked : 
shiking, attracting the notice of every behold 

Farm of C. A. Chipman, Esq.—Nearly th 
miles south of Rochester, upon an elevated 1 
of land, is the farm of our friend Cyrus A. Chi 
man, Ksq., who is a well read, observing and s! 
cessfu! farmer. His farm is not large, but is na'- 
urally of a very rich and productive soil, and hi 
getting it under a good system of managen 
~ Fruit Culture —One of the prominent thir 
upon this farm, ts the fine show of fruit trees w 
meets the eye, embracing the choicest varie! 
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of apple, pear, peac! h, plum a and che ry —the : ap ple 

rchard being quite extensive, and all choice fruit. 
The trees are very thrifty, andd have attained to 
considerable size, so as to produce quite an in- 
come when the season is favorable. Some of the 
best fruit brought to 
this farm. At the N. Y. State Fair at Buffalo, 
Mr. C. was awarded a copy of the “ 
f the N. Y. State Agricultural Society,” as a 
premitn 1 on the fruit he presented. 

Draining y—Mr. C. has tried his hand a little 
at draining. He has dug a ditch through the 
middle ofa swale, which crossed one of his fi lds, 
and which was so wet that it was not fit to culti- 
vate till very late in the season. Now, itis fit f 
the plow earlier in the season than the land on 
each side of it. He fir st set up stones at the bot- 
tom of the drain, six or eight inches apart a 





ao A 
ransactulons 


t tne 
base, bri ili ging thei ar top e nds tove the ry rr of fash- 
ion, and then piled in cobble stones, and upon 
these, dirt. He contemplates putting in drains 
upon other portions of his farm, and expressed a 
desire to drain the whole of it. And yet his farm, 
as we said, is elevated, and there is not much 
chance for water to’stand upon the surface, Most 
people would think that money spent in draining 
it would be worse than thrown aw ay. But they 
are superficial observers, and do not understand 
the matter at all, All lands, with a clay sub-soil, 
would be benefite a by drainin, v suffic iently,to pay 
a large interest on the capital e xpended i—a much 
larger inter st th than the farm had p: reviou ~ paid 
on the original purchase money. The reason is 
obvious: all such soils retain more or the ieee 
nant water, ana just so lar as they are saturated 
with stagnant water, they become incapable of at- 
fording a passage downwards to rain-water as it 
‘ements, as ammo- 


descends, with its fertilizing e 
nia, ¢ carbonic acid, aC., and of course, it either 
runs off into streams, or evaporates from the sur- 
face. We have heretofore spoken of the great 
benefits resulting from tile-draining a larg 
of this description—a Mr. Johnso n’g near 
va, N. Y. 

Mr. ( ’. has a very superior flock of sheep, (me- 
rino) of about a hundred, good sized, in good con- 
dition, and ast: rs wooled. 

We noticed an excellent field of wheat 
the premises, which show ed 
having suflered from drouth. Mr. has given 
his attention more to the cultivation of other crops 
of late ybars, as corn, &c., on account of the pre- 
cariousness of the wheat crop. 

As we spent but hal 
course we could not see much, but what we did 

see, was highly gratify ing,as it showed intelligence, 
order, neatness, industry, good husbandry, and 
thrift. 


> farm 
Pa 


upon 


Onto Stare Boarp or Aaricuttrne.--We 
have received, from friend Bateham we suppose, 
the report of this Board for 1849, consisting of 
about 300 pages. Ttis avaluable document, and 


we shall endeavor to male rn ad nee of ft 
SOany Ci t ry Oak a H 


ho appearance ot 


f an hour with him, of 


a ‘ 4 » eo Mo = { 
the Detroit, market, is from 


i 


wr =" ’ -* ¥1 a re > P. ' 
XZ The following account of the farmimg 


sats sof Mr nine oe _— 1 hefare ¢ 
operations Of Wir. Cone, was penned beiore th 


ry a 1, ; “wy Ne Ant ¥ * ; . 
article from him in our present number, was re- 


° rr 2 ° } , , . 
‘ceived. The sam? topics are introduced by both in 
i 
: 
ne or two twsrances,DUtIT Wii ‘n, that there 
Ss not simula } oh betw 1 to 
em to interfere at ali with each other. 
NOTES BY THE WAY—NO. 66. 
BY THE EDITOR. 
LINUS CONE’S FARM 
LiNU? ONG S fat. 
Mr. C. is t - whose extraordinary s 
? ? 
sin wheat-e r hay oly s 
nt, a \ ; ir i ye (the rea 
> we . F , h, 
the Parmer with a ies Ol art S upon the su 
: ; ' neat , ve 
ject. If any have doubts whether those articles 


contain the substantial truth, we 
visit his } place, and they can very ' 
themselves; and it would be far better for them 


advise them t 
easily satisf 


to verform a pilertmage of this sort from the fa 
pile 


i 
. . 2 , , } 1 

thest extremity of the State,than to lose the bene- 
it to he deriv: frany the } e hy} yner 
ht to pe Gerived from the resu.ts ¢ LIS LUCTI- 


ence—far bette: 
We found, as w2 expected, every thing right 








aneat, spacious and convenient farm house, | 
i 

cated upon a delightful eminenee, commodious 
outhoues, cood fences.furnished with gates, clean 
fields, sood stock, good cheer and wood fare 

His Wheat Fields—The first thin hh 
tracted our attention. was a wheat field of twe 
acres by the road side, near the house, and such 
wheat we never saw thrown up out of any so 
anywhere. It is abont as thick as it can st 


heicht, having just 
uniform, al} 


‘n treated in the 


upon the o7 und, of 2 cood 
head /, and appears to be even and 
the field. This field has | 
manner we described, in speaking of Mr. Cs. 
wheat-crowing, viz 
- andat the same time (the sam: 
) years, and on 
turned under ten or twelve inches 
ry to sowing wheat. 


: sown ta wheat 





season ) stocked to ele ver, to lie Twi 
the third, to bi e 
leep pre} par 


* . $ P 
In the last | twelve vears, he has taken four 


eronps of wheat fies this field. One of those 
i 

erons was imured by the drains ¢ettine out ot 

order, The other three averaged forty-three 


vushels to the acre, and he rem rked that t ey 
were no better than the crop now upon. the 
seemed to be that 
they were not as good, at the same stage of 
erowth. He thought 

ieht, if nothing befalsit, reach fifty bushels to 
the acre. 

He remarked th 
observed a small! sy 


rround, and. his impression see 


it possible, that this eror 


} 


T revious he ha 

which appearer 
is Int tle yellow, and taking hte oi: ide, went to it. 
ind digging d: in that spot, the 
plow, for some reason, had | rated only about 
‘turned under being 


at some days 


ot in the f ie] 


six inches deen—the 


give tg 


oa ene 
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found at that depth. Stepping one side from the 
yellow spot, he put his spade into the ground, 
and found that the clover lay ten inches below 
the surface. When we there, the yellow spot 
had disappeared. 

He said that when the drouth came on, the 
roots of the wheat had not penetrated through 
the clover, and the plant received a temporary 
check, but as the ground had, on former occa- 
sions, been plowed deep,as soon as the roots pen- 
etrated through the clover into it, it resumed its 
vigorous growth and natural color. 

‘Now that we are upon this subject, (the effects 
of deep and shailow plowing,) we will just take 
ine reader across the road iw a field of wheat 
which was summer-fallowed and well got in, 
upon the old shallow-plowing system, and show 
him the difference. ‘Ihe land is as good as Mr. 
Cone’s, but the wheat, on the greater part of the 
field, is thin, yellow, uneven and jight; and, un- 
der the most favorable circumstances, cannot 
viell more than a third part as much as Mr. C’s, 
per acre. We trust our friend G. (whose face we 
never saw,) will take no exception to this re- 
mark, fur conscience sake, and for humanity’s 
sake. 

But let us go back again into that twelve acre 
field. From Mr. C's bovk, (he keeps regular 
farm accounts, and knows exactly how matters 
stand with him at the year’s end,) it appears thut 
the entire expense of preparing these twelve a- 
acres, atid putting in the crop, embracing cost of 
seed, (nineteen bushels at a dollar a bushel,) was 
only forty-four dollars and some cents. Let us 
suppose that the harvesting, threshing, cleaning, 
&c. will cost as much more, which is a very lib- 
eral allowance. Let us suppose farther, that the 
field will only average what it has in years past, 
and we have an aygregate of 516 bushels, which, 
at 80 cents per bushel—and that is probably as 
low as it will be inthis market—will amount to 
$412.80. Deducting the $88.00 outlay, and 
there will be left $324.80, or $27.06 per acre.— 
At 75 cents per bushel. the agyreyate, after de—- 
ducting expenses, would be $299, or about $25 
per acre fur the se of the land—pretty good in- 
terest. ‘The land was plowed but once,and then 
cultivated. 

Mr. C. has another field of wheat a little lar- 
ger, we think, which, though not quite equal to 
the one above spoken of, is nevertheless very su- 
perior wheat, and will turn out a heavy yield, if 
no calamiiy befals it. Neither field exhibits the 
slightest symptom of suffering from drought. 

As Mr. C. stood looking over the latter field 
with us, we observed him starting off, all of a 
sudden, and making his way several rods into 
the wheat, as though intent upon the accomplish- 
ment of sume important purpose; and sure e- 
nough he was, Coming to a full stop, he seized 
a stool of something, drew it out violeutly by the 
roots, and brought it back with him in triumph 
It wasa stool of rye. Le did not suppose there 


| 








ee 
-———— 


was such a thing in either field, and probably 
there was not another. 

And how slovenly, how unfarmer-like, to suf. 
fer a wheat field tobe thus overrun! What a sight! 
And yet such sights are common all along the 
road, wherever we travel. Indeed it is rare to 
see a wheat field entirely clear of rye. Strange 
that farmers are so regardless of their own in- 
terests, to say nothing of appearances, knowing, 
as they do, that the quality of our flour is thus 
vitiated, and its value depreciated in the market 
With very little trouble, every field thus infested 
may be passed over and cleared of every stool of 
rye. 

The way he plows---the team he drives---and 
the plow he uses.—He never plows less than ten 
or twelve inches deep, nor with a less team than 
three yoke of oxen, led by a pair of horses. This, 
to those who are in tre habit of skimming their 
lands with asingle yoke of oxen, would look like 
a very extraordinary mode of proceeding—and 
so itis, and the results are equally extraordi- 
vary. 

But says one, “it cannot be possible that he 
plows as deep as he tells for, without the use of 
the subsoil plow to fullow the common plow; for 
where I do my best with the common plow, put- 
ting it in to its utmost depths, I cannot yo more 
than six inches deep”—ard he says so too—we 
asked him. The plews in common use, even 
Ruggles, Nourse & Mason’s, cannot be got 
into the ground more thad six or seven inches. 
But he uses a plow which other people have 
thrown aside, and therefore it cannot be called a 
common plow. It isa Michigan plow, and he 
called it “Mason’s old plow,” and said it was 
manufactured at Birmingham, (six miles south of 
Pontiac.) He said it would measure full sixteen 
inches from the under side of the beam to the 
bottom of the shar, or landside. He takes off 
the wheel, and le's it goin to the beam. The fur- 
row does not all turn over smooth, nor does he 
care to have it. We understuod him to say that 
this plow was not now manufactured, unless to 
order, 

He always plows the furrows the same way, 
the way the water will run off the best by means 
of the dead furrows. Even if he plows the sec- 
ond time, he plows the same way. But he has 
done with that, and plows but once now for any 
crop, using the cultivator, instead of the plow, 
afterwards. After puttingin his wheat, he spends 
a day or two, or as much time as is necessary, in 
deepening and clearing out the dead furrows, to 
the depth of sixteen or eighteen inches, so that 
all the surplus water will be sure to run off. He 
thinks many err in plowing lands too narrow, not 
more than arod wide, with a view to draining, 
and says that «lead furrows, three rods apaut, are 
equally effectual. 

Profits of fruit culture-—Mr. C. has given 
much attention to the cultivation of fruit trees, 
and is now reaping the fruits of it. While many 
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have neylected to plant trees, and have not even | “Old Jerry.’—This is the name of a horse, 
a sufficiency of fruit for their own domestic pur- | which, after fourteen years’ hard sefvice uponMr 
s,he is realizing greater profits from his, C's farm, has been releaved from active dnty, and 
rhaps, than can be realized by any other branch been turned out to spend the remainder of his 
of farm husbandry. From sixty-tive trees, he days in quiet retirement. He is now twenty four 
gathered a year ag», last fall, 212 barrels of ap—jor five years of age, and yet apnarently sound, 
ples, which he sold at an average of $2.25 perj»nd capable of much service. For four years 
barrel. He sold forty barrels of English russetts, | past, he has performed no labor, but has lived at 
last June. at about $2.75 per barrel. From those | his ease upon the bounty of his master, whom he 
sixty-five trees, then, he realized an aggregate of has so faithfuliy served; and Mr.C. remarked that 
$477.00. |he appeared to enjoy himself very much, and 
He mentioned a fact in regard to the Northern that, although he had, a few months since, been 
Spy and the Swaar, of which we were not be- | offered twenty-five dollars for him, he should not 
fore aware, viz: that in some seasons, a portion part with him, but maintain him. at his ease, and 
of the fruit of those varieties does not have time | make him as comfortable as possible, in his old 
to ripen in this climate, the season not being long | age, in view of h's excellent character and emi- 
enough, and those that = thus Py ~— never | nent services, and added, that he had been about 
exhibit the peculiar excellencies of those choice the best horse he ever knew. 
varieties of fruit, but are flavorless. It is not; And whata conirast is here, to those who, by 
every season that they are thus caught, nor is it) their selfish cruelties, kill off their horses before 
often that any considerable proportion of the they have lived out ha'f their days, and who so 
fruit is thus from necessity premature'y gathered, ‘cripple and break them down, that they are of 
but he remarked that it was sometimes the case; |comparatively little value while they do last; and 
and how far this circumstance would detract, if) atJast, when they are of no further use,turn them 
at all, from the value of these justiy favorite va—/ ff to die, with cold and heartless indifference! 
rieties, fur cultivation among us, remained yet to | Truly, selfishness is blind ! Many days of quiet 
be tested. ‘ _, {enjoyment to “old Jerry!” 
Splitting rocks.—Mr.C. has a way of splitting | Which is the best investment?—-Mr. C. has 
rocks, much cheaper and safer, and less terrible Sat (hh al Geile Seth ‘titel: wid Seines 











than with gun powder. It on simply in (him with only about a hundred acres, about sev— 
laying them bare, and kindling a fire upon their) or which | is improved. And what do you 
surface. An armfull of wood is sufficient to split phe eegee going to do with the mouey-—pay 
any rock, and a boy mignys kindle a dozen hres | eats? Heowes nodedts. YWhatthen will he 
upon as many rucks, in different parts of a field, ido with it—buy more fand? Doubtles those who 
acted short ~— The heat will crack the have four times as much land already as they 
rock right in two in the middle, and then it can) 0, cultivate, and who, in consequence get no 
be quartered in the same way, if necessary. If adequate returns for their labor, would think that 
the upper surface of the rock shells off IN they needed more land, and would buy all the 
svale-, befure it is heated sufficiently to split it 1 land adjoining them that they had the means to 
two, they should be removed, that the fire may lie pay for: and euny. of this clas who -have. no 
= direct contact with the body of the rock. surplus means, and are already in debt, are al- 
Mr.C. has some large boulders of different Spe-| wavs ready to buy more land, whenever an op- 
cies of rock, lying scattered upew a portion of his portunity offers. One would think that if any 
farm, as granite, conglomerate, and limestone.— | ¢, mer eid auemeien canoalll Je justified in a 
He remarked that the existence of these isolated ldeleg: Mr. C. was the man, for his farm is small, 
boulders, so different from the native rock of the ~~ faim very high state of cultivation, and he 


} » 


“aad. rt ida ae Prosnet ‘ ‘Cg | har the money at command. But will he thus 
regrd to them. iat theory is, that being Im-) ow 9 t hes cee 
; ; vest it? Not he; he thinks he has land enoug 
bedded in ice in their native region, they became poker . ctcemitis lenindcons dan aa em gh 
detached, and floated with the ice to their pres~ | Pe ee PER Pg om 
Se al dca *~ | ceived for jhe laud he sould in improvements upon 
2 y ‘S i { ' . e 
a " ws! ae on i aii ta 8 that which he retains. And we have no doubt 
S Slock.—Hiis hogs ry- | : : . : 
= ’ ‘that the result will show his wisdom in so 
shira u s] 2 : > « icy 2 ‘ e e 
yo Berkshire, and py nag ahs ~~ sar "ge | doing—not the shadow of a doubt that his money 
aay S ap 4 - oe * Ss . . . ° . by 
98 4 > en hehermde a aie hac eluate dee? will bring him afar riches return, invested in this 
7 ? , 2 P oe P | 7 . * . c 
marked, that they would “breed Dack again, "and | way, than in extending the area cf his farm—see 





pointed to a shwat, the product of this cross, 4p-| if it don’t, laugh at him as you will 
parently of the pure grass breed. | Why 5 ‘ nll ateiaataatas te 

We did not see his neat cattle, but conclude | 7 _ not go ank do li nae al 0 
that they must be of a superior order, from the | Yo" say you “have not nine pve 
fact that he killed a three year old heifer the last| Neither had he the Se ae e you, 
of February, which weighed eight hundred fbs.|"0" could he do it any better than you—but yet 


‘ . . f i Iwithstanding, and so can 
after havin been milked until the last of Novem: |" has done it, notwiths 8 you 


ber, and fed ouly three months. They are part Again and again have we proved to you that the 
Derlam improved system of husbandry, instead of requi- 
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ut yielding any 
lo suppose, would 


ring a vast outlay for years, with 
equate retarn, as some seem 
nay far better, even the start, in preportion 
the outlay, than the old system, and aid you 
‘more effectually to ri “above your embar— 

issments. Nor is the outlay bi yond the means 


man who is capable of 1g on a farm 


from 
~~ 


{a 


arryii 


it all. Who cannot buy a few quarts or a bush- 
f£ clover sved, to begin with? Who cannot 
raise a team sufficient to plow ten inches deep, 
sither by hiring, or exchanging with a neighbor, 
; Mr.C. informed us he had been obliged to do ? 


} 1] } + td ; . re 
Masy enougna could you do If, li you were once 
- ‘. * 1 4 Pr “é “ . 
el ided that there was noother Wav; ana such 
fact: for the old af Heine cheas thinks 
’ I , x unos 
nef ‘ sl}. } } = mara } le Aas 
= jus ho way it Ali, DULIS @& mere DUPrie Sq ue on 


’ 
be 





iarming, and you ought 10 ashamed to pe 
ht at i 
licreased interest in til i —Mr.C.has re- 
itl had occitsion to atie i 1 me ung of the 
xecutive eomimitt f the Oakland Co, Agricul- 
ival Societv, and he remarked that there has 
1 a mighty waking up in the cause since last 
ar; for then it was almost impossible to get 
U2 toget » do business, whereas at the 
ite mecting, every member of the commitiece, 
we think, except one—twelve in number—living 
i different and distant parts of th unty, we 
present, and manifested much interest in the 
xoo0d cause. 


LINCOLN SHEEP— 

CARC AND HEAVY 
FLEECES. 

. Puymovrs, May 27, 185 

Editor of the Mich. F 


JESTER 
LARGE 


AND 


ASS 


arnit 


Sir—lL have obtained 
hirty-two Leicester and Lincoln Sheep from 


d stock, both tor the use of the 


Should there be any 


full blood import 
farmer andthe market 


reneral good resulting from their introduction in 
Michigan, it will furnish a high grattfieation to 
the owner. ‘They were purchased from Engtish 


ind Scotch Shepherds, who had selected the best 
ood used in the great European market, con- 
taining the following qualities, which have been 
sl 1eep growers | f that aved coun- 
largest 


the study of the 
try for a viz: to combine 
} unt of mution of the best qu lity, with tallow 
ind the greatest weight of wool of equal fineness | ¢ 
over the body, with maturity quick on the least 
And wre has ba broughtto a high state 
only by Mr. Bakewell, “but by 
many other eminent sep crowers of that country 

Your cor respondent has been more or less en- 
zaged in sheep growing over thirty years, with 
Merino, Saxon, Mattled down, Hampshire Down, 
Down and native Shee P all descrip- 
It is no part of his objent to 
"pers ya’s sheep, or business, 
et his locality, or profession be where or what it 
may, this is not the purpose, There must needs |j 
e all } kinds of localities,professions and trades, as 


~~ 
lone tir ne, the 


im 


] ~ 
keep. 


f perfection, not 


sussex of 
wiOns, and ce “olor s. 


inder vah ie any other 


well as grades of wool, and sheep, 


wool. 


farm in P 


jeven sup erior,to the: 


|people, are very much hurt. 


|pleasant feelings, and ad 


and under 
kind Providence in our beloved country, there js 
room for all. If your correspondents of Washi 
naw, or any other county prefer the Merino, 
Saxon, let them have them. If any wish fine wor! 
in preference to any other quality, let them b. 
suited; thisis a sort of privllege which some priz 
highly. When! see the great mass of our peo. 
ple wearing coarse clothes, and but few weari: 
fine, and observe that there aremore fine cloi! 
in proportion the consumption, then those 
‘xture, my convictions have 


to 


a coarse ti recent 


been in faver of obtaining the largest kinds 
h eps combining the most mutton, tallow, wo 
with a hardy constitution, and the least keep.— 


An F Lh wes rently had the advantages of ob- 
taining some, which have been improving for 
great length of time, for these express purposes. 
Two of » yearling Bucks, yielded whe 
shorn last week, twenty-four pounds and 6 oz. : 

Qne yearling weigh 

the scale 190 pounds; and the weight of fleec 


+h, 
LLIN 





aL ee 
oft the Bucks 


of the y varlin 4 Ewe Ss on anaverage, amounted | 
ight and a halfpounds. The wool is of about ; 


, fine enough for all practical use 


and holds its 


mid lh 1g qu i uty 


kk long, buteof a soft texture, equa 
quality to the flank of the shes »p. The cheep are 


broad on the backs, with heavey shoulders ar 
quarters, and appear rather light, or tucked uj) 
in the chest, so that they are c apal je of attaining 


} 


the largest amount of mt utton. wool and tallow, 
less kee p than any other kind of sheep. They \ 
have also a very robust constitution, and pleasan 


These shee we can be seen on my 


disp sition. 
ny who may be pleased t 


lymouth by < 
call and see for neers ives. 
‘ tial lly ae 


VCS] 


SHEARER. 


RF There is getting to be much competiti 


among our wool-vrowers, which we are glad 
see, and doubt not it will result in a great im 
provement of our flocks. There is also a gre: 

deal of sensibility among them; we know ot 
scores of them who would be touched to th: 
quick, to be told that their she ep were not the 


very best tobe found in the whole kingdom « 
Michigan; when, at the same time,there are prol 
ably a great many aia among us, equal, an 


We have no doubt tha 


every time the sup. Hot juall ties of any particu- 


‘lar flock of sheep are set forth in the Farm 


multitude of the 
We are sorry foi 
.; them, and tei nder them our sympathies; and if i 
will in any degree, relieve them from their 
ld to their happinesss, t 
be allowed to set forth the qualiti ies of their ow 
respective flocks, and their 
tion, through the Farme 
fully award them the priv ilege—on/y be sure y 


ai.‘ “Py, i a SO 
the tende: icelings of a great 


uil- 


. 


claims to considera—- 


r, we will most cheer- 


tell the truth. This will e ‘enable the p: iblic t 
judge for themselves, and the result can not b 


ica th» hiohly oO raves Ie loa uw 1 
ise than Digits auspicious to tne Wooi- 


otherw 
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ase an) ° + i it 
; : The fol-| bleak regions. But as this sheep travels west It : 
€ N) * 4 fas + . > ’ a" } "? 2 ce 
he ing editorial article from the Wool Grower, |loooses much of its superfluous gum and oil, but 
it a ‘ °.9 ao. e ~ See ’ tr 
nnection with the none of its vigorous constitution. Cross I upoi 
s Vi e ‘ >] . * é a ; ws ik. ? r +* ot ee aut 2 4 
709) -eding and next foliowing communications: the common breeds of Ohio, Michigan, and the ; 
7 
1 | — ther wessern stat Ss, ll S t Valuaoi 
v ttt Non rMDIMr ae yr wo nNvoewi nr ’ . :] : ? * 
rHE MOST PROFITABLE BREED OF | breed ! e, und \@ 
“TTY nel Ty } 1} % By 
SHEE) St i is | i iis Fy 
Ter ; bg 
— . not Ly wid 1 + 
- ~< . hha . , le e ’ 
ti | There Is much discussion upon the question, as great ANE ut, and : 5 
bos x a ' % 
. the most profitable breed of sh ep. One par- Massachusetts. es 
D : ‘ ‘ ‘ 
isserts, that the true breed is the finest, and 
= , } oe ‘PEAT PPO’ N CHE RP__EXTRAOR. 
‘ vest Saxony; another is equally certain that GREAT PROFIT ON SHEBP—ENTRAOR ' 
sthe hardy gummy Merino; athird is opposed DINARY WEIGHT OF FLEECE. ti he 
) s 4 rt iJ i é x 
"ne } } 1 F ae y 
MI WMne Woviea si Ds ang Can only grow lie % 
\ ay = Yn PAu” Abe che Han? : ni 
ph a4 | Dow 1; While Stlli ANoLNer Can set NO pro- For the Michigan Farmer. oi. 
~ = a Lad 
caer Wit 1 lone led and ately (* ; - By 
any Dut the iong’ Wo u and stately ( Ulisse y PSILANTI June loth, LSaU. a 22 
a | i : tr oy + : - aAaY } ‘ ; , 
| or Leicester; while a great multitude are in| 47. Bd tans . 
° _ ) 3 ? a i ‘2 : zi tals au tLe , ; ; 
, xy OF the im me'rels, obtained DY} a cross from a Aee srdine to promise, L will clive , 4 
9 Lee wh bunt ‘ } : > , es 
o! of ail kinds mentioned. you and your readers, through the Michigan i Bg 
‘tha est hre ] . 1 ear f ih th or ay a ie . : . ’ aa 
Rh be Artie 3 ol sheep, f _* the farmer to Farmer, a short chapter of my experience in keep- « 
nt 231 lanen ‘ root leore Ho! IS is . ' ; , » 3 (34% eR" 
pt, Wii Gepend In a great degree upon his ing Merino sheep. In the f ll of °45. I purchased t 
lity. Whether near or at a distance from a a Buck at $30. and a small lot of Ewes at 315 a 
I market for |i toc] e large towns “Unp- o . . , ‘} 
d market for live stock, as large towns, or up per head. “ Now,’ say my good friends and f 
MacthAn Vans bts’ abt ae tert ois : ., ¢ 3. hg é 
o aurouas ieacing thereto; whether Ina gram neichbors. “he has led awav his money: $d is ef 
a rowing, Or a Grazing district; or Ina Warm OF 4) enoush for any sheep.” But let us sec; a regu- : i 
1 al yt . a we o } . ? 
e > gbed ‘ lar debt and credit will tell. Kirst, the wool of , 
Tt lo cptt } ths 4 Gna 4 ? ge ol eannot > : . s me , . : te" 
i orrees {pat & BHC staple Ot wee ra fe be the Buck alone, has brought me $14 38; deduct i 
y non a profitable carcass forthe butcher. « . ! . } ee ee awirl . s #3 
. Wh upt “ ay i ici Die Cal iss i aad on % sf >] per j ear for keep ne, leaves sO 8. and the ‘ Fi 
3 > sry > 14 : f m—ano sh ayy a) 1O wthni.: . 1 1 7 } » 
rg ana ry maturing tie p tus tne . teh i increase of value on Mv common stock. All that y & 
g : : a : 
Ww s { } \ ve rot HP Noda ° CEC 11 . ; 1 j * 1‘, ° 
wn and Cotswold, cannot be made to produce | pag heen sold should be passed to his credit, ex- ; 
Lj ' H Tae 48 ] ! o> a ye . ee 11 1 rm! 
' me Ciouuhb ese woo, bu e Wool they GO pro- cept S$] per | rac. which would be a full average ‘ 
€ 1S valu (ana Orings aremunerating price of the worth of eommon sheen The fl es fron sa 
By ey AP | wt oer fy |e orth mmon sa | 
R specliliyv the i0onhe Wool ofthe sé Chen stock of his cet yverage one pound per bead , 
rs@ér and iareer ob died sneep require a larg I more, and of better qualiiv of wool hon ‘ , wi 
unt of pasture, and cannot be kept in large their wool bring me tour shillings per fleece mo ‘ 
‘hS. ror oe tarmer wh yHEEDS but a lew, Say than that ft \ ) | Af r ad y t} ne 
} 1 ? t de 
m 00 to 1U0,we shouid recommend the coarse jtems above mentioned, | find $121 B ¢ ay 
.. 3% OS ees ES 7 y y . j “ 
led sheep. Many a farmer who can keep | a} what my common sheep would » vield- es 
- ry an } ? Se e ) aa : * ’ - ° . . 
s 50 or ) 1€40,C uld make ils two doll WS ane) od Mr. Editor, was that $30 badly d out sh Bag 
Hy clear upon each with very little trouble— ffad my n s permitted ime to have kept mots i 


13 . # ar 9 he ; 1 ‘ ‘ eas 1 . +4 . + 
ould re jure care, and that is what a great sheep, the amount wou of course, have bee: ) el 








any farmers compiain oi, thougn constantly pronortionably larger. What I have reckoned,is 
} bliz > about hard time I; P iat mR, os 29 > ic ee a, 
undling’ about hard times. 14 warm Cil- not all; for | have most of his stock with me vet, ts 
ite, and especially at the south, fine wooled which, at a fair price, would amount to as much a 
1XONS LOU d 2 prel rred. more. the tuli-biood heyy es p rch ised at that . 
ihe great belt of our co ry ying north of time, hai » Gone well: after se@iil iy in Buck oS 
Alleyhany mountains, and the Ohio river, and Jambs. the Ewes and their Ewe lambs stand m : 
xtendiny clear up to the Rocky mountains,seems jy $1 per head all round. One individual Ew 1 & 
+ ; . ha . - ’ . ; Tr i ih ot Ae , , . . Ry 
imirably adepted for the Negretti and Infanta- pas returned me 85 more than cost, and what I at 
’ 4 -. : : spat : ‘ : eUUUs a 4 BINA Ns SAE 7 i A 
» branch of the Merino families, as south of that pave of her stock,can’t be bought for $50. | pur 4 
ne does for the Escurial and Electoral branch. | ohased but a small lot at that time, but have been ae 
‘T . 7 , . , > sy 
The best representative of this branch Is found ldine to this number as my means wou 1 per- ie 


n what is now termed the Vermont Merino..— jit: and, as soon as my ability will let me, not f 
Chev are a hardy race, with thick heavy fleeces, 5 e erade sheep shall bein my pos mn, altho’ : 
lof gum and yolk, and formed to withstand their fleeces p i head 


ay 


A ia 
well the rigors of our hard winters. Like their by one more cross. T have yet to see the grade ad 
ongenier, the Saxon, they delight ina dry soil, Bye that will bring lambs uniform 1, wit! H 
nd will thrive upon pastures where larger sheep | an even fleece, from the Suck, vh ; 
ould starve. In Vermont, objections are made wish. ean try it: the cheap article generally costs 4 
tr shite ¢ ‘ a ao eek: ‘ - ; ‘ a 
6 this breed of sheep by wool dealers, because the most in the long 1 I hav ut 3f ey 
the . ; has > 7 > ) ite an " } _o } A hay wf 
A wool is 89 Neavy by reason of its gum a l head of fii] ]-} lood ) l nd ease thel ay 
= L.. } ae 1 y } . re’ } Se 
VOR It may not be so rofitable for them, br imber at our Sta i . next I] , ou can Ss “é 

shows the great value of the breed for cold and Mfr Bit ENTE Ee Te ee a 

hows the great value of the bre or cold an’: Mr. Editor, what i fool away money, as th ps 
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wise ones predicted. Last fall, when I paid A 
L. Bingham $200 for a Buck lamb, a friend o: 
mine from Vermont, told me the good folks saix 
I was getting crazy about sheep,to pay such enor. 
mous prices; but,as god luck would have it,the, 
were preaching to the wrong customer. He of 
fered to bet $100 that the lam would clear the 
cost in two years,without having one dare to cov- 
er it; and, as things stand, he would have won, 
if nothing uncommon takes place. The lamb i 
question, was sheared on the 6th inst., and cut 16 
Ibs. 10 oz. of wool. He is from four to six week: 
older than our common lambs are at shearing 
time, being about 15 months old. After shear- 
ing, he weighed 115 pounds. Fifteen per cent. of 
wool is a little better than three, that being the 
average of our old stock. I received a letter trom 
A. L. Bingham, under date of May 20th, stating 
that he had just sheared his Taintor sheep, and 
that they averaged about 18 pounds per head; the 
heaviest Ewe fleece, 254 pounds. ‘That, your 
readers will say, is athumper. To see is to be- 
lieve, and quite a number of our wool-growers 
were on hand when sheared, and saw the wool 
weighed, from my lamb; (he was not washed, un- 
derstand.) But the French sheep have a fleece 
almost free from any foreign substance,much more 
so than the Spanish Merino. Col. Brewer shear- 
ed a lot of lambs that were a cross of French on 
the Spanish; they averaged him 8 lbs. per head, 
at about 10 or 11 months old. They, too, were 
raised by Mr. B. 

Now, if you think this fulfils my promise, you 
can use it as you see fit. 

G. W. GALE. 

Enclosed I send you #1 for the present volume 

of the Michigan Farmer. You will mail it to 
, Vermont. [Have not some of your sub- 

scribers, friends that they wish to obl'ge in the 
same way ? * G. W. G. 


* The individual designated by Mr. G., takes 
the Farmer already, “on his own hook.” Willi 
he inform us to what other friend he will have it 
sent ?—Eb. 


Superior Lor or Sueer.—J. 1). Paterson, Esq. 
of Westfield, N. Y. passed through Detrvit on 
Wednesday last, being on his way to Kalamazoo, 
with thirty four buck lambs, one year oll, which 
were superior to any we have ever seen, in point 
of size, and they were covered all over with wool 
down to the very hoofs, very thick and very 
long, and very fine. They are from a full blood 
French Merino buck, and full blood Spanish Me- 
rino ewes. The best of them will doubtless 
shear from twelve to fifteen pounds,and the small- 
est at least seven pounds, the present season.— 
Their wool is open and free from gum. He ex- 
pects to sell them from twenty-tive wo seventy-five 
dollars ahead. He hes a flock of eizht hundred, 
all pure full blood Merinoes. We ‘may expect 
to se® him on hand at vur State fair 





For the Michigay Farmer. 
RUST IN WHEAT. 
Mr. Isham, Dear Sir: 

Once more I have «. 
lown t) write a little for your excellent pape, 
which I can still say | am much pleased with, «: 
thinking I may perhaps communicate some inf 
mation to somebody, and help along the good cau: 
of improve:nent, | shall make no apology for wi, 
{ may write, promising to do the best | can; an: 
first, I noticed in the May No. of the present y, 
ume of the Michigan Farmer, an article on Rus: 
from the pen of Geo, K. Smith, which pleas: 
me much, but when I came to examine the ))) 
losophy of rust,I found that his theory was agai: 
facts. For instance, he states that the cause «: 
rust is the soil’s containing the protoxid of ir: 
which is soluble in tepid water. But is the pr. 
oxid of iron to be found in all soils alike? Rx. 
is no respecter of soils, but other things being :. 
qual, serves all alike. Again, the remedy is asi. 
es; but we old farmers know, that the more ashi- 
the more rust, which fact any man can satis! 
himself of, by going at any time when there . 
any rust, on to a what field sown on timber 
land just cleared, and examine the wheat wher 
log heaps have been burned. Again, it is sai 
that any person knows that rust is occasioned |) 
warm, sultry weather, by alternate showers ay. 
hot sunshine, &c. | know many people belie 
this to be the case, and I used to believe so m 
self, but now, as it has become fashionable to o’- 
fer premiums, [ will give the next volume of tt 
Michigan Farmer to any man that will prov. 
satisfactorily that rust is caused in any way, UL. 










less it is in connexion with a Honey Dew. = Man 
people tell about the straw’s cracking. I[ has 


heard that when there was no rust, and the where 
dead ripe. So much for rust. My object is to : 
waken enquiry and close investigation. 


R. COBB 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


STUMP MACHINES. 





Mr. Isham, Dear Sir: 
Again [ hear a number 0: 
inquirles about pulling stumps. 1 have got up « 
machine on a cheap plan, custing about two d 
lars, besides one extra chain, 12 feet long, weig' 
ing 60 Ibs., and used double. Common chain 
will answer for the rest, and one man, with a good 
large handspike, can raise an hundred tons, ani 
the power can be increased to any extent neces 
sary. Should this machine suit the wishes of thos: 
who desire to get rid of their stumps, | will giv 
a description in sume future number.* — It can be 

drawn about by one yoke of oxen. 
Yuurs, R. COBB. 

Hadley, June 12th, 1850. 


* Let us have a description of it—Eb. 
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THE DROUTH—EARLY AND LATE 
SOWING. 


| 
| 


Mason, Cass Co. June 7th, 1850. 


Mr. Isnam, Esq: ler man,and hope he will do it—Ed. 


Dear Sir: Please send thecurrent 
vol. of the Farmer to 
and acopy to my brother, 
Co. Wisconsin. I will see that you have the mon. 
ey for both. If you ever print any more of my 


scribbling, leave off the name of 
The prospect of fruit is very guod, though the 











severely if there is not rain soon. 

Corn is coming up poorly, for want of moist- 
ure, and some pieces of wheat, that looked well 
three weeks ago, are nearly dried up, and_ if 
there is not rain soon, will bean entire failure. 
{he memory of the o/dest inhavitant hereabouts, 
furnishes no narallel to the present spring for dry- 
ness and cool weather. 

Will some of one of your correspondents, who 
speaks by aufhority,tell us when the time for early 
sowing wheat ends, and late beuins. There is a 
great diversity of opinion and practice: some con- 
iend that to be early,it must be done in August,or 
the first of Sept. at the latest. Others call the 
25th of September quite early. Does not this 
difference of opinion as to what is meant by ear- 
lyor late sowing, give rise to some of the seem- 


of Fulton, Rock | 





that, as far as possible, both extremes should be 
avoi led—Ed. 

+We doubt not that “Junior” himself is as 
well qualified toanswer the question as any oth- 


Ad ille, Cass C | New anpSincuuar Insect—-A tribe of insectS 
amsville, Cass C >..| 


of a strange character, have recently made their 
-appearance upon the maple trees of Mr. Solomon 
| Davis, of this city. Looking up into the tree, you 


| 


isee little bunches, white as the driven snow, ad- 
/hering to the small branches, each one resem- 


jinside out, and upon examination, these white 
bunches are found to be a silky substance, which 
ean be drawn out like a spider’s web, and in 
them are wrapped up the larvae of the insect.-— 
Attached to one side of each of these is the in- 
sect which doubtless deposited the eyys and 
spun the web thit envelopes them. It resembles 
more a bedbug, in co'or and shape than any 
thing else we can think of. If any of our read- 
ers know any thing about it, will they let us 
hear from them? 





Onio State Fair.—We have received a pam- 
phlet containing the list of premiums to be 
awarded at the Ohio State Fair, to be held in 
Cincinnatti, on the 11th, 12th and 13th of Sept. 


nexl, wity regulations, &c. 





ingly contradictory recommendatiens as to the 
proper time for seeding? Some experienced | 
farmers tell us to sow early, and give the plants 


' 


We notice sume things init worthy of imitation, 
particularly the appointment of ladies as jutges, 
in the Floral, needle, shell, and wax work de- 


: a iingaes ssl vind co rd 1S : 
time to root deep, and spread out so as to cover'| partments, ‘Two premiums of fifty dollars ea 


the grouud in the fall as well as to escape rust.— 
Others say sow late if you would avoid having it 
destroyed by the insect in the fall, or smothered 
out, in the winter. But neither of them tells us | 
precisely what he means by the terms early and/ 
late.* 

I have often heard the question asked in a half 
despairing tone, what can’one man alone do on a_ 
iarm? ‘lo me the question is full of interest,and | 
I should be much obliged to you, or any of your, 
able correspondents for an answer. 

The Michigan Farmer is rapidly winning its| 
way to every Farmer’s home and confidence. It 
is getting late, so with many thanks for your, 
kindness to a former communication, I am 

Tru'y yours | 
JUNIOR. | 

*It is impossible to fix a standard on account| 
of the variations of the seasons. Wheat sown, 
on the same day of the month two successive 
years, mightin the one case be carly, and in the 
other late. The cause being beyond all mortal ken 
or control, the best must, of necessity, “some- 
times miss it,’”? and be baffled in their calculations, 
altho’, as a gereral thing, they may make an ap- 
proximation to the true time, sufficiently near for 
all useful results. Our own private opinion is, 








are appointed for essays. eh 


Time ror Harvesting Wagar —It is now a 
wel! settled fact, that wheat harvested just as the 
berry is going out of the milky state, weighs 
heavier, and makes more and better flour, at the 
same time that much less is wasted by shelling, 
than when suffered to stand till fully ripe—and 
we may add, that the effects of rust are thus in 
great measure counteracted. 





The Farmer's Guide to scientific and practt- 
cal agriculture.—We have received the 2d and 
3d Nos. of this work. ‘They are all that the pub- 
lishers promised in our last No. Leonard, Scott 
& Co. 79 Fulton-st. N. Y. For sale at McFar- 
ren’s, Detruit. 





fz We have in our office, specimens from 
this year’s fleece of wool, raised by Tra 
H. Butterfield, of Shelby; one from a Spanish 
Merino Ewe, not yet a year old, which is three 
inches In length. One fleece, which was sheared 
this month from a Spanish Merino Buck, weighed 
12 pounds and 8 ounces; other fleeces ranged 
trum 4 to & pounds each.— Macomb Herald. 
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fruit as well as the other srops, must suffer | bling the half ofa kernel of poped corn, turned - 
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Mule hing yD. Ww . hasa high appreciation 


the benefits of mulching, that is, c aid 0 


eround around and under fruit trees, with 


Horticultural. 


NOTES bY THE WAY—NO. 67 , Pie 
_— or coarse litter, partially rotted er not, six 


BY THE EDITOR. eight inchesdeep. He says he would rather 
° oe 50 apple trees wel! mulched, than 150 un: 
In the account of a recent trip to Calhoun sii irs ape ni 
; i ed. Mr. Birtt, a neighror of his, he said, mul 
unty, we have spoken cont a Homer, loca- . 


an orchard of a quarter of an acre, covering 
f J } » the tary +a } F that ] PA tort. 
é ) I eastern xtr of that adeucatui } 7 > 
@ upon th extremity " ; ground all over between. the trees, as well as 
i" } } > 17 } ‘ a > + 
purr oak plain called Cor 8s rairie. About a : ° p04 9 
aK | nn ook’s P “| der them; and the application was so visibly 
mile and a half from the village of Homer, upon! ,+):. 4 a es ; F ; 
. S j strikingly beneficial, as to attract the not! 





the borders of this plain, is the flourshing, well- | 
‘ io ey every one. 
stocked, and well-managed nursery eather r- : 
1, and l-managed nursery o ather os “Ate eS ee 
| Black Knot, or Waris on the Plun Tree.- 


wax & Coon. This nursery embraces the choi-| 


gl aguas Pate nie Mr. W. inquired of us our opinion of this sti 
er varicties of the various kinds of fruit cultiva-|~. “ de? bv kok aaleaince 
phenomenon. We replied, that it was ma! 


te d among us, the worthless and less valuable va-;' : 3 2. 
ly a contagious disease, eee whatever ¢ 


having been excluded. Fifty varieties 


: and thai, unless arreste d, it would go fron 
have been thrown out the last year. And we! | : : ’ 
, ito tree, until an entire orchard was destr 
are glad to fiad, that nursery men all over the! : A a EAE Sh, ‘ 
oe . ¥ 4 | And this corresponded with his idea of the 
state, are pursuing the same course. Forinerly, | 1 4] } 
7 a tl na ~"\ter. But we had supposed the only remec 
t was the ambition of al! engaged in that voca-| . ‘ , Pikes 
it 8 ' diy #” leither to cut down and remove the infected t 
on, to swell their catail gues to the greatest pos- hays oe ' ae 
+ ‘ i Ae siete or else to cut off al! infected branches below 
sible extent, as though their entire success de-| # + TP epiie er on 
ri | knot, (as friend Noble advises ;) but he suy: 
} 


ended upon an imposing show of varieties, tho’ - ; : : ‘ 
; 4 Fy jsame end Is gained Dy paring the Knot, or ‘ 


the greater part of them were unworthy of culti 


‘ 1 q + . 5 . | ¢ nth ly off. 
vation. in carrying this wholesome refo ‘m into ; ‘ , i 
: : ~~? ' rf awe: Newnes While we were at Mr. Otis’s,. whose far 
flectymuch is to be hoped from Pomologieal Con-;_ . : 
, 3 PS ge noticed in our last, he took us into the 
ventions, unless, indeed, nursery-men are too} i Sey 
is , bikie show us a plum tree which was pretty badly 
much interest . in the sale of such varieties, to, oak ; gis Ik 29 iy 
ted. We remarked to him, that. if he did 


ounteract tl ne epeinae ‘ts which micht oth- a — 
: . ; ub 4 put a stop to it, ne might soon expect to see 
erwise flow from them. We trust, at allevents,,*.  , : ee ‘ 
(his plum thees alfectead in the same way. 


that, when they get them sold _ off, if they must > pe 
- . lead him to cast his eye upe 
sell them, they will take care not to replace them. 4 


ihe instantly exclaimed, “And there it 

Fire, or Frozen Sap Blight—We were not | ea whales wats eee ; 
e Yr . > | enough —a lew smal: Knots paving Just 
aware that this ealamity had befallen the pear), % gis 

‘ ’ yp Mae. ne . their appearance upon it. 

rees in any section of this State, till we learned ; : Nek 
: a ; P . We are rather inclined to the opinion, that t 
from Mr. Weatherwax, that it had invaded their| apie ' . 
disease originates from some other cause than 
nursery, destroying five thousand trees the last |. isis : a ‘ ' 
: . | bite of an insect ; for why should eutting of 
winter. And he thinks the cracking and peeling, _. a i : 4 ; 
* ee ae : . ; paring off, the knots, put a sudden stop to } 
off of the bark of apple trees near the ground, 
itis thus originated. 


Quinces and Grapes.—Mr. W. remarked, 


quince trees and grape vines require more 
4 


which so seriously injures many nurseries, and of 
which so much has been said in the Farmer, has 


its origin in the same cause. He accounts for é her kind of frui 
. . . nure than any other kind of fruit trees; ani 
it in this ise, as the result of his own observa- | “* ) / , “a 
“a . ht ' ed, that they would make a richer return f 
tion: After a drouth in summer, there gener- | , : 
ag Re ie . - .. | outlay than any other. He had a branch 
ally comes on a rainy, growing season in the|~~\’’ * schiait cell 
=r . : ‘a quince tree, last year, twelve inches long, 
fall, and sometimes very late in the fall, and the, 4 be vag ; a 
: wh at a: had twelve quinces upon it, the weight of 
trees, which had been checked in their growth | ; Alt = 
; was eleven pounds. 
during the drouth, stretch away and grow, when, ~“ oy 
. : ? a » h aoe 
the rainy season comes on, and continue to grow Plums on the Peach Stoch.—Mr. W. is i: 
very late in the fall,so late, that the sap is caught habit of grafting plum scions upon anti 
M4 : ser nu » pe »} } 
vefore it getsdown, and is frozen up, and hence SUperann rated peach 


stocks. ar 


} os 1 ‘ . mf a ees. . . eho 
the destruction. ae ully, m iki 1g a be Luda, if 53 Yous, Wei-S} 
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nd healthy tree; and it is after it has passed the | THE REINE HORTENSE CHERR\. 
yoridian of its usefulness, and commenced decay- ' woe 
Fruit large, roundish oblong. Stalk about 1 


ing. that he converts them to this purpose, taking . | 
vel ; id yhis j rn >| inches lone, and rather slender. Skin + 

the entire old top,and givingit aplum one. Lie } } - D> 

‘ ‘ ve > gay '“' waxy——pale red, similar to Belle de Chots 


dy remains perfeetly sound and good, and the 


Ws 


»~§ which were served thus a few vears ago’ 
now present as fine and hy iithy an appearance 
any trees We ever saw, and bear abundantly. 

He has quite a nuinber of plum trees upon the 
id plum stock,of considerable size. The gratt- 


- 
i portion overgrows the stock, so much as to 
“ite jul “a deformity, the former being mon 

than twice the size of the latter. And vet, th 

stock stands perfectly we i appears to be firn 
wid solid. He thinks they are inno danger ot 


yweaking. Be that as it may, the deformity is 

iment enough against their use, to our mind. 
say, that Mr. W. is 
far on his way to the laad of gold, and the Mich-| 
4 | 


gan Farmer is now mailed to him at Sacramento! 


ster 
City. 


Flesh pale amber colored, tender, juicy, an 





Poxtiac, June 21st, 1850. | , , ; 
! t' » N Oo} > 817 2. “pp pears very 
THE TERM, és RARE-RIPE e9 pox i . ot ne —— ” aad ) al “ ie 
: fearly and abundantly; in its growth similar 
; . “ |May Duke—is very hardy, and valuable fo 
Kprror or Micnican Farmer: am. “Oger ‘ens. , . 
D & lnorthern localities. Ripens from the begin- 
sar Sir: “ c . . , ¥. * ight 
ee In ining and middle of July. It is one of th 
quirer,” in your last number, wishes to know the | best for dwarfs, Cultivate on the Mahaled: trecs 
definition ay Rare-ripe Peach. Having, from my | iWoO bud will be nice bearit u" bu s. 
= ~ j 
earliest. youth, (more than 60 years ago,) known | 
en-' THE DROUTH, WORM, FRUIT TREES, 


this fruil, by the use of four of the natural s 
ses, by hearing the name called,by its look, smell, | 
and taste, | did not suppose, in a country where | 
peaches grow, there could be any question on the| 
subject. i | Mr. Warren Isnam: 
Phe ccfinition, then, of that peculiarly choice} 
and del lous peach, which is the only One that I but little rain here for about two months past 
have known to bear the name of Rare-ripe|,.. _ ; seethesgpf Tigiet 
Peach, is very early,or earliest ripe peach. Web- Che YOURS trees that w Pree lela a iat 
ster says: “ Rare-ripe, or early npe—ripe before | have suffered very much from the drouth. Th 
others, or before the usual season.” Rare-ripe,'lice and the measuring worm have nearly de 
the noun—an early fruit, particularly a kind of | youved every bud and leaf that appeared on then 
peach whick ripens early. “Downing’s descrip-| oe Lane PA SR rae 
S notwithstanding our constant care and attentior 





For the Michigan Farner. 


Crixtox, Macomb Co., Jnne 18, 1850 


Dear Sir: We have had 


tion of the Red Rare-ripe, is, I think, a good | . i 
s ‘to keep them clean. The peach trees suffered 


one. It ripens the last of August, and, proba-' 
Lly, is the only peach that ought to have the name/ the most; a frost came when they were in bloom 
of Rare-ripe. I have my doubts whether Mor- after transplanting, and move than half of them 
ris’s White Rare-ripe has the right name. ‘have died. Next to them is the plum, and ther 
I am an old-fashioned man, and like to have the pear. Although the latter is a very hard 
things called by their right names. The people | tree, I find most of them dead, notwithstanding | 
are sometimes basely imposed upon, by having; took uncommon care in transplanting, as recom- 
fruits exposed for sale with false names. And so) mended in the “ Farmer.” The cherry trees have 
of other things. Great evil is done by those who sutfered most from the worms; they did not leay: 
practice deceit in this way. Butlet such remem. a leaf, and, when their voracity abated, the trees 
ber that ail deceiving is lying, and all liars will) had nothing but bare stems of the leaf, ‘The ap- 
have their reward. “Woe unto them that call ple trees escaped better than any other kind, anc 
lare ina more thriving condition since the rain 
I.W.R. | which came on Friday evening, the 14th instant, 


evil good, and good evil. 
Yours, truly, 
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The vora tas come up siace the rain, and, by| 


much attention, and kind nursing, may do well, 
with a few occasivnal showers. 
CAMPBELL. 


Our friend adds, that the wheat crop is fast re- 
covering from the effects of the drouth, and peo- 
ple are again beginning te look up and smile. 

The drouth having prevented summer fallow- 
ing at the proper time, he asks us if the same la- 
ber spent in manuring and deep plowing, would 
not repair the mischief. We answer, ys, and 
more Wo, especially if you turn under plenty of 
green stuff, unless your land is a stiff clay, and 
even then, if it is thoroughly under-drained and 
well cultivated.— Ep. 





The Exlubition of the Detroit Horticultural 
Society, tor June, came off on Tuesday last. We 


have barely space to say, that it reminded us of 


the glorious scenes uf 1348, and betwkened bet- 


ter duys lo cuoine. 








For ihe Michigan Farmer 


ON STACKING HAY. 





Curnton, June 11th, 1850. 
Friend (sham: 

Having amoment’s leisure, and 
being in whe “ right mood,” I have sat down to 
write aiew thoughts for the “ Farmer,” on stach- 
ing hay. Shout this article appear too late to 
benefit your readers this season, they can store it 
away lu (elr memories for next year. 

Tie result of iny experience may be summed 
up in one short sentence,make bu one top to your 
stack. tis the common practice of farmers to 
top up their sticks, let them settle a few days,and 
then, when ihey have become somewhat flat- 
teved, put vn aaother top, and, in some instan- 
ces,the third is aided. la this way,l have known 
my neighbors tw trow off as useless, from 4 to 
a ton, Irv the top of their stacks, at foddering 
tume. My method is to make but one top—build 
the stack tv te shoulders, (that is, to the point 
where the tup is to commence,) let it stand a day 
or two to selile, then finish out. If rain is ex- 
pected, sume boards may be thrown over it; or, 
it no voards are to be had, make a slight top to 
serve until fair weather returns; then remove it, 
and make a permanent one. Stacking in this 
way, | usually find, after removing the first lock, 
the hay us brigat as ——— up. 

The philosupay of the ning, 1 consider to be 
this: kvery stack of hay forms a kind of sweat; 
it is driven if in tae form of vapor, and accumu- 
lates vn the surface, sometimes in such quantities 
as to reuder it very wet. When a second top is 


added, it shuts in this moisture, and, thus bein: 
| confined, it necessarily destroys all the hay that it 
comes in contact with. A portion of vapor is 
| pressed up through the first top, and facilitates 
| the decay of the second; whereas, if but one to; 
‘is constructed, the vapor comes to the sur face,and 
is evaporated; or, if not, it only injures that por 
tion of the stack which the weather would spoi', 


R. RANDALL, Ji 
We are suffering very much here from drout' 
The last rain we had was on April 28th. Som: 
pteces of wheat appear to have arrived at the 


| stand-still point; clover is in bloom at six inches 


height; and corn planted nearly fouraveeks sine. 
is yet dry in the hill. R. R., Je 





For the Michigan Farmer. 


MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL SO 
CIETY. 





The members of the Michigan State Legists 
ture of the session of 1850, will please accept the 
thanks of the Executive Committee of the Mic 
gan State Agricultural Society, for their very hi 
eral donation to the library of the Society, of the 
Journals of the Senate and House, and ihe law: 
of Michigan from 1838 to the present time; als: 
copies of the Revised Statutes of 1833 and 1844 

Messrs. H. Blanchard & Co.,of the Kinderhook 
Wool Depot, will also please accept the thanks of 
the l“xecutive Committee, for eleven packages of 
wool], showing the manner in which wool is sorted 
at their establishment. 

Persons wishing to exainine the above, or any 
other articles ia the Society’s collection, can cd 
so by calling upon the Secretary, at No. L038. Jef 
ferson Avenue. 

The Secretary, being very desirous of making 
a collection of samples of wool grown in Michigan , 
would be pleased to receive samples from th: 
Michigan wool-growers, giving the name of the 
variety, weight of fleece, by whom, and at wha: 
place raised, and any other information respecting 
the samples, that donors may please to give. Do 
nors can forward their sainples by private con- 
veyance, or through the Pust-Office. 

J. C. HOLMES, 
Sec’y Mich. State Ag. Soc. 
Deraroir, 20th June, 1850. 


¥ 
in 
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Since writing the above, [ have received from 
John Kirk, of Dearborn, a sample of wool from 
his Southdown Buck; from G. M Dewey, of 
Flint, four samples, as per the following memo 
randum. J. C. HOLMES, 

Sec’y Mich. State Ag. Soc. 


Funt, June 18th, 1850. 
Sm: Herewith I enclose to yousamples from 





our flock of full-blood sheep. 
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enesek: 


No. 1 is a Buck, 21 months old; French Me | patches of land to poor mechanics, and you will 
no, crossed with afull-blood Paular Buck. The find the answer of a good conscience a rich re- 
vaight of the fleece was 10 9-16 lbs., washed. —_| ward.* WOMAN. 

No. 2, a full-blood Escurial Ewe. Weight of| Wheatland, Hillsdale Co. 6th mo. 7th, 1850. 
joece, Washed, 6 2-16 Ibs. | ne 

No. 3, a fuli-blood Fscurial Ewe. Weight of} * “There is'certainly more where that came 








sashed fleece, 4 3-16 Ibs. from,” and we hope that communications for the 
No. 4, a full-blood Escurial Ewe. Weight of Farmer, upon other subjects, from the same 
jeeee, washed, 6 5-16 lbs. ‘source, will be forthcoming. 
Yours, truly, G.M. DEWEY. | siecihigneinneiluitncenntaienciasinireitin 
i (, Homes, Ese., | A USEFUL EXPEDIENT 
Ree. See’y Mich. Ag. Soc., | 
Detroit. | For the Michigau Fariner. 


Editor Mich. Farmer: 
Sir—do your readers all know 


}\ ALUABLE SUGGESTION BY A LADY. | 


how to plow under weeds that have got so tall 





For the Michigan Fermer. ,that they wont plow under in the usual way ?— 

Me, Error : Take a chain, say a small log chain, and fasten 

It seems to me that more politic mea- ‘one end to the beam at the point where the iron 
ares might be taken by the farmersof our State, of the plow passes through it, and the other end 
to furnish themselves with help. While the far- | to the off horse’s whiflleuee, so that the chain will 
mer is often obliged to hire at disadvantazeous (rag just forward of the mouldboard,and it » il lay 
: : 7 every thing straight, and you will cover it all up. 

rms, and sometimes fails entirely, the gentle-|,,.°. 00 2 aL tes ae ' 

; ’ his is very convenient in plowing summer fol- 
man of the city or village obtains labor at halfits low, where chess and cockle, and other toul stuff, 
value, and is overburdened with applications—— have got so high that it wont turn under--try it. 

What is the reason of this diiference? It is be-| Oak Grove, Livingston Co, June (Sth, 1850. 
cause the poor man finds few shelters for his| S aTIEEEEEnnEEEEEEEEEEEI RIE 
‘amily among farmers. Asa remedy for the evil,| Ite Wheat Crop.—A correspondent, writing 
etevery farmer build cheap cottages to rent, as from Port Huron, St, Ciair Co., having passed 
son as his means will admit, one, two, three or | through parts of the Counties of Wayne, Oakland, 
wore, according to the size and situation of his, Macomb, Lapeer, and St. Clair, says: “1 never 
‘arm; let them be built as cheap as regard to a saw the wheat crop look better than it dues on the 
tlerable degree of comfort will allow, and fur- route I came, and corn and grass are improving 
nish them at the lowest rates. ‘This would intro- | very fast.” 
duee a poor ladoring population, who would be! We have also had communications from near- 
willing to work for such things as the farmer ly every County a ye Staie, filled with expres- 

. a isions of joy adness ight. 
raises to feed their familics with, and would not | S'S uf joy and gladness, in view of the bright 
i re aa , sau, | CUE prospects of the wheat crop since the rams. 
ar ne bam wi = alee _ wane onayvind IWle "There are, of course, some locul exceptions; but, 
or Vicious inhabitants might get in, but they {iking the State as a whole, the universal testi- 
could soon be disposed of, and others introduced mony seems tu be, that we have, at the present 


in their place; and on the other hand, many in- | #!™Me, 4 fairer prospect of a good wheat crop, than 

we have had in the last five years; aud yet, taking 
air k hool d ki [lessons from the past, we should temper our rejvi- 
community, i supporting schools, and wor Ing cings with moderation. 


roads, would be glad to find a chance for re— scitaiainidhdic aiid ieeastadeliiennn 
spectable subsistence. If they were not allthat; Wheeler's Overshot, Raitway Horse Power 
we could wish in respect to moral principle, far- and Threshiug Machine. —We have already ex- 
mers would undoubtedly exert a powerful influ- pressed the hope, that this valuable machine 
ence on their :efurmation, and if our schools were | would be extensively introduced into our State. 
what they should |e, their children might be-| The ordinary method of getting threshing done, 
come far better than their parents. In this way, /is 2 immense drawback upon the profits of the 
there might be raised up among us 8 noble, mor- | izrmer; whereas, by the use of this machine, he 
al and industrious peasantry, (if you like the °°" do it all ¢ within himselft Several small farm 
; ers might unite in the ownership of one. They 
word) whose industry and economy would make highly commended in the agricultural papers 
them wealthy in the comforts of life. Deal). «, by those who have usedthem. See adver- 


renerously with them, and be willing to sell small 1). nent, 


dustrious persons, who would be a real help to 
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Orr: SAE NEE PREF LAY RTT TY . aad _ctaesastoniaaiicnmsaninenasiesisgnteisistninanasaa an 
For the Mix higan Farn ~Jothers, ‘but tha > are al} endeavoring to} 
Saas : 1 Or » ball un Mi gan will not be beh 
MORE WORDS «FITLY SPOKEN”—AN Jen at) Nii + taken 
mp . wet , mm | O rer sister States i the art of farming 
OTHER LETTE! FROM THAT POST-| Be vee gua. 


uld dare say that there is notin every 


MASTEE—READ IT—EVER) Le ease acai wiht teeta wine dele 


OF IT. Necocbegenn L ae { | bi y rit i l 
Piers. 7 i€s, i Vv ew employ Theme 
Noro Pains, Ionia Co., June 10th, °50, | CONS SO. — io . 
I have had your 7 rsince you have J 
Mr. Isham, Dear Sir: editorial seat, and this county which ¢ 
Once more I sit down to! 000 inhabitants, has not had eight comm: 
address a few lines to the numerous readers of] tions credited to her. I know nothing of th 


1,2; ber of copies of the Farmer taken here } 
4s = Le te cha fay, | thls office and Ionia, but beheve it to be con: 
ihe medium of your exceHent shect, to tne table; but this | do know. that many that t 


Michigan Farmer—or, rather, I sho 


araiul 


mers of Michigan on the imp tance ol st ending | Farmer might write ¢ munications that 
anti , 


m.|be interesting and instructive, and sha!l y 


In looking over the list of contributors to your | hear from them—shall we not hear from 





sommunications to the “Farmer” for pul 
. . : yunty in the State—ryea, from everv tow: 
paper, I tind many counties in our State that are}, . - fonere i oe « . 
a a ae . let friend Isham be “ flooded” with your do 
t represented, or iner ras, there has a . { ei 
not repre sented, or in olner woras, were as not that he may have time afier selecting suc 


been communieations from more than one half of! shall think proper to fi up his paper wit 
the m, if there has been as m: ny. Now I would | visit different localities, to take “ N ‘tes by 
Farmer. and to all | Way,” and by-the-bve, we should like to give 
thet } . yp RR aS eg AR /a greeting at our humble abode, and thin! 
thal Mave ah miteres nereili ; S Dear Irom au “a : . . 

’ Praves 3 could show him something out of which 


say to to the readers of the 


“te } 19! let q)} santrihitt , heiy ite a 
parts, let all speak, let all contribute their mite! 5+ Joast manufacture one para graph towar 
towards disseminating useful knowledge through. | other number of “ Notes hy the Wa 
| Now, friends, we have an able tise 


out the entire area of our State. 
| proud - admit, yet I cannot ¢ moe the 3 


| Now ] faney it is a mistake n notion to think, | that with all his ability and : tudy, he can mak: 
yon = eult ro! oe = sabre gt can write! wood a paper ott your he lp as he can \ 

ihe whole matter that appears m Ms paper, or and yet your help costs you nothing—yon 

that he can understand all the minutie of agricul-| , rowing wise ever) line you write, and} 


ture fitted for the different locations of our coun-| font in communiratine your knowledve to ot! 
iy, al d hence we may expect to near ¢ mplaints| if you have discovered anything new that is 


that the paper does not contain all that it should,!, icial, communicate it for the benefit of othe 
vhich invariably the case, when all depends you have discovered any thing that is detr! 
m the writings of one man, or avery few. Now tal. warn others of their danger, that it m 
te remove this lifficulty, let all put shoulder tothe aveided: hai, wiv's ote atid 
Wheel, and give a helping hand, and there will be | nicate to’others information of different va) 
no tears bui what we shall have a paper that will! ,¢ grain or fruits; and where they ean be ob 


meet the wants of ALL. But say sore, “Ican’t).q. [ have in this way been able to get a 
write anything that the editor will consider fit to| tain variety of apple this last spring, whi 
appear in his columns.” Did you ever try? If) would willingly have paid the price of the M 
not, now is the time to begin, and if you have! oan farmer a year rather ‘Man not to have ob: 
tried and failed, try again and you will succeed. | ed. Perhaps I overrate the benefit to be de: 
In this way we can ‘learn how others manage | from the course I urge, yet te me it seems of gr: 
their farms, cattle, ree we., and be able to! value. It will not take from the usefulness : 
‘hoose from the many, the best course to pursue. | responsibility of the editor, yet it will greatly 
: Another objection to wri iting by many is, thai up his hands in the important work in which hi 
iney have not raised their hundred bushels of engaged, and convince him that others have : 

orn per acre, or their 50 busheis of wheat, PS ee improvement n near their hearts. 
though they have tried. Then give us a state- To those ladies that so nobly sustain their 
ment of what you have done, and the cause of | partment, pe rmit me to say, Do agip ing may 
your failure, if you know it, or if not known, per-! be blessed in very deed, with all that can Ay 
haps some one that reads your article can point it! life desirable. 

out to you, that you and others can avoid in future| And now, in conclusion, let me ask, how m: 
the mistake that caused your failure, In sa we ay! will respond to the earnest and repeated calls 
the whole of the readers of the Farmer 1 Te- | the editor, that he may hear from you all. 
sulve themselves into a mutual benefit society lnot he aftenda dif your efforts are not consid 
that will pay a large dividend monthly, of usef ull worthy a place in one ¢ yo best agricultural 


and entertaining matter. Then they can say with! pers now published, but try again, and you 
some degree of trutl i “our paper,’ ’ and ym it] succeed. or to use the wet age of one in the! 
to Fellect | upon, the At ul he y are net a: “AW ing Gis XO 2IN®o., be admitted amon g the a ylest el: iss of ct 
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tributers any paper can boast 
Respectfully your 


ob’t serv’t, 
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REMARKS. 


We hope the aboy 
ne heeded. 


the Union. 


very pertinent appeal Wi 
Why should it not 


of individuals in every county of any considera- 


sg Te Ss 
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Green Cr y 


e know tity of manure 
ity of the soil. 
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Ss 


rie, prevale: 


Sea EE SP Se ae 


For the Michigan Farmer. 


ON MANURES. 


me 

for Manure—By the syste 
: uf: > . . 

it in Michigan, a sufticient 

‘ Q 

is not made to keep up the 


To supply this deficiency, gr: 


¢ in. These colle 


yle population in the State, who would be able to CrOpR re hee a ; 
} fal inf FE ingredients pringipauy from the atmosph« 
1e a} + » “oy . af ¢ i ‘ , 
furnish much useful information for the Farmer, Re edge ipply them to the soil, and they prod 
and a great many of them too, who have never decomp. sition, nearly the same = substan 


yet written a line. And why 
Why? And echoes answers “ why.’ 
ause they are too niggardly—too much wrapped 
up in self, and too little imbued with th 
philanthropy? But are you not 1 f 
far as the Pharisees and Hypocrites of old did, viz: 
do good to others for the sake of getting good 


from them in return ? 


information for the benefit of others, vou encour- be made from 


age and provoke others to do 


however seltish you may mutually 
stand a chance to reap an equal mutual advanta 
Will you not? Say. Why then do you 
“Why,” comes echoing back again. 
Do you say youcant? Indeed! Can you talk? 


Can you not argue the chess question 


together, sitting upon the 


And do you not love to argue c 
that happens to come up, as well as you lov 
when you are hungry! Do you not write letters ™ 
to your friends at the East, just as you would talk 


to them, if they were present, 


about your affairs? 


ler to us, telling us about your success 


failures, and the reasons, if you 


7. 


t ‘ 90 e yf SIP enrresnondent ' ea 
In the language of our correspondent, we say, atmosphere 


“try” and see. 


We would say w friend B. 
the Grand River 
ley, that we have a strong desire to pay our re 
important section of: 
but it is uncertain how soon we 
carry our purpose into effect,—Ep. 


who have invited us to visit 


spects to that highly 


Oo 


(=> The Pontiac Jacksonian thinks from | 
ent appearances, the amount of wool marketed at which to act. 
season, will not fall short 
359,000 Ibs. Last year, if our recollection s 
it amounted to only 230.000 Ibs, 
wool this year has average da 
pound more than it did last. C 01. MOSRIRY of 
ion vee: informed us that he o bt 


Pontiac the present 


W 


mere this year in Marshall than last 


troit. 


Is it be- 


Pe 
spirtt o! 


By communicating 


you will ‘ 


And can vou not write ¢ 


if you do not, can you not ask for information? 


Val 
¥ al- 


mur state 
to nures, destroys noxious weeds and insects, 
rects the acidity of 

age, and performs other useful agencies. 

res- should have a good basis of vegetable matt: 


least six cents 


vear in De- 
ee te hed 
. 


have they not ?— barn-yard manure; 
better, as they 


aa 
OT clit 


I 
suppose, tha 


as imparting virtues io the food on which 
The fact is, th: 
from, and t her 


feeding prope 


yeat render them 


hoisture. 


? ‘ 
Plaster. 


your of its sulphuric 
Or partly of lime, 
serves directly a 
e applied to such erops as depend most on 
corn, cabbage, 
W hen applied to the :anure heap it is most | 
friends, ably employ ed. 

Lime, is necessary under some circumstan 


and on some 


of 'ble,and it ts beli 
per tion in produce. 
Un-! with discriminati 
cents lime to a soll 
would have nothin 


useless To 





» Support 


for tood, as clover, 


} 


have not been deprived of thi 
ements necessary tothe di cclooment. ot 
It is @ mistak 
t animals possess a peculiar pow 


they 


es, and “feed” plowed in 


useful much more v see than the manwe which mig Me . 
it by fee ing . Fy 

hus, Ashes, form a valuable manure. An amovnt Hy 

f pot )tash is nes ‘essary to fertility, and this a=! 

will supply. If e ed asa top dressing k ry 
meadows, or to corn, or fruit trees, it greatly 4 

creases the crop. To sell ashes is the very es 

site to economy. vy 
Swamp Muck.—Thiere are great quantiles i 

hour this withinthe borders of our state, WAICD °D > 

» fence? comp sting wit] ume, might be profiianiy us - ny 
: manure, On Sot, Sabuy, nd porous SOLS, i 
sudeCE which it is ofien found. it would enrich i 


mcr¢ adhesive and retcenuys 
teers a D 
very movie fertiizer. jo€ > 
mentione hove, of fixing the 
$ os a f02) . 
mwure, ict{s useful Crise 
ure, from the atmosphere, by 
oy: : ‘ 5 
p! erties, Being comy 


sthe tood of plants. It 


| 


i 





soils Besides be ing a 1006 


4 


plants, it hastens the decomposition of other 


i 


f solls.gives rise to swect 


7 


of, There are many other manures and fertilizers 
but the above k'nas are soot ie most ava.’ 

ved will all ps » fae chee app! 
ey should however, be 


It would be folly to 
etable matte 


( ‘ my 
u su ABL 


( ; ; 


though perhaps they are 


extract their sustenance the 


y deprive 1t Ol some of its 


it promotes decomposition, 


shoul 
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tw act upon, and would o 
ard manure to 
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EET sR SRY SS REP, ONT 2 NEE RPA ET re 
abounding in decaying vegetable matter, would be| AZ Mr. Jacob Loop, states, in the Genesee 
equally bad policy. Itis only by manuring in| Farmer, that he formerly sowed unripe see j 
proper proportion, or with reference to the! wheat, and always had smut. Latterly he lets 
wants of the svil, that its greatest benefit| his wheat for seed stand till it gets fully ripe,and 
can be obtained. | has no smut. 
Let it nut be supposed that manuring or any | ————— 
other single branch of husbandry is sufficient | DETROIT PRICE CURRENT, 
to ensure yood crops, This is put a basis, and | 
needs the co-operation of other branches. The | Herd’s Grass, bu 200'Salt, $1 115 


labor and cost of manuring will be lost, to a) flax. bu or oiagy 10 
great exteut, unless the proper crops are allowed | ae Ma $5 id aan 3064 


to appropriate the elements supplied thereby. | Cora, bu 5u|Wheat, ba 1W0 
Emmett, April 18, 1850. J.S8. | Oats, 37 Hams, Ib 6 
| Kye, 37 Ouions, bu 50a64 
ABOUT POTATES, &e. | Barley, 75/Craubeiries, 2 Ww 
| Hugs, 100 lbs 3 UU! Buckwheat, 100 Ibs) 1-75 
Ist Esq.# | Apples, bu 1 OOludian Meal, * 1 12} 
sham, 4sq.- ms ‘ _ | Potatoes, 50'Beel, “ 5 Ou 
Sir—I subscribed for the Mi-} Hay, ton 8 WU}Lard, Ib retail 7 
chigan Farmer in April, and would like to get the | Wool, Ib Idedt.|Houey, 
back numbers, a- | calculate to have it bound, | '¥#% b« JuuApp es, dried 
ry er vides as | ld i ; . | Beaus, 10U/Peaches, do 
and keep it as choice as l would its weight in 6a7 OUlClover Seed, ba 
gold. Ball OV/Pine Lumber, ciear$20 thou. 


One word about raising potatoes. Many far-| White Fish, 605 SU) Second clear ¥ 
mers(or who pretend to be farm ers and vet ought| /fut, ODS O5OO Lambe 

tor I hej ae i Cod Fish, Ib Sad} Fivorug 
not to bear t le name ) plant their potatoes on low | Cheese, bi Curmenon 
wet ground. This is not the way. Plant your! Wuud, cord Qa2 25} Lath 
potatoes on rich, dry ground, and hoe them well —— - 
two or three tines. If you wish to raise large INDEX TO THIS NUMBER. 
potatoes, plant large ones. [| would like to write —- 
for your paper, if my articles were worthy a| New Voiume; Notes by the Way, No 63 page 193 
} ye ° ih. Pte ae ak ae y Nu es vy the Way, No. 64, A 195 
place in its culumus.* Wishing you all the suc-| 5 aitow Gbj ion to veep Plowing - Philoso, hy of it, 
AS io 2 *j spihe | Actiwh of Fi ster—Que-tion Ausu ered 
cess your indef itigable labors merit, I subscribe | 4ctvu of Fr ster Que on 2 Doct auat wabebstiadss 
myself, lruly yours, &c. W heat growing, No. 2, 

A x ’ he Yellow Diock—lue * N. wu of the Criuer”’—Remedy, 

‘ D.C. HOWELL. | Lete: irom a Young Farwer, 
Kinderhook, Branch cO., May 10th. lectand Bucep; liard Dimes, 
Une Poult. y—Lesi mony of 12 Men, ; 

: wir, Mu. bew's Keay, ae —schoel Libraries, 
* Write ni. tive Lo crient to our bducadenhal Sys, 
Womau’s Rights, de , 
Pegg) Maggy ow to Make Lumaio Sauce, &c.— Receipts, 


MORE AGRICULTURAL DARKNESS. [ene ee cee tn Beaciue 
June 10th, 1840. | Nvter by the Way, No. 69, 


iets weicecter aud Lincoln Suce;, &C., 

Mr. Isham, Sir: ‘ slum: Pr. fi able Breed of Sheep; Great Profit on Sheep, 

I hav a ) tae Seperno Lotoi sheep: ust in Whea s St toy Mac wes, 
nave taken your paper 1 year Poe Proute; Bary ona Lie Bowing; New ano Saguitar 


last May, and am highly pleased with it, having) Ss cts Gmw state bairs Pune tor Marvesuug Wy atal, 
se ; J : : c 
received many youd instructions from its columns. | Notes hy the Way, No 67, . : yi 
7 ’ 2 sin : : ive perm ~ Rar -iipe;’’ Tue Reine Hortense Cherry ; ‘The 
I have advised my neighbors to send for it, but) ‘45 perm | Ran ~ aves’ Bue Beme | 


they think they know it all. You would think SO | Ou stacking bias; aitch gan et. e Agrieul aral Society, 
2 ne erons . : Vaiuile Suglestivus v. a toads; A Useful bapedicn., &C., 
too, to see their fine crops of sorrel and weeds.—-| yi" Words Fiay Spoken,” ac, 


They will curse the bad seasons and poor land, | Vu Manures 

while, if they would follow the alvice of your pa- 2 
per, they would have much better luck, better sea-| WaNPTRat SEASOA—15849-50. 
sons, better land, betcer crops. I enclose one dol-| OG yUTHING FOR THE MILLION! 


lar for the same, hupiny it may still flourish. 
yearn NG. PIKE EAGLE&ELLIOTI, 
: wale ; ‘JAVING completed their fall pu.chase, are 
a — ; SUE now yrepured to olfer fur sule an CAleLe ve eau Complete 
D a men Est, comprising 5U,0UU gortienis Ol every greg 
r fy and side, ove haa in the we rker. Among Wich iney be oun 
A n d A & ricultu ra l W are h ouse ! che wost tashronane as Well as lie Most stive tatitial, cnet 
, ' 3 tured in Pialadoiphia, mechanicaly Col, and wos pass in 
osean, ens AnD FLOWER SEEDS, neatuess of pace nu and desigu, purchased partiCuierly for this 
MPORTED Fiower outs, Agricultural Imple- market, and tur the wib.er season of IY 08. : : 
_ tenis and Mucutnes, Siar uck’sTroy Plow, Rugsles Nourse cr Merchants wi ed interior, «bd & ga ome paris of Canada, 
& Mason's Eagle Piow, and Wisconsin Pow, Gran’s fanung | 27 tavited to cul at No vl, W par ndei Avenue and ie 
miils, Riehe’s s.aw-c ters, Emeiy’s coru-plauiers and sub | te ex eusive stock ot the suBecrivers. Heving purchased their 


drili, Washing machines, coin she.ders, cuilivaturs, thermometer | culire stock this season, ip whe Ph. tudelph.a market, ihe, cen of- 
charns, &c. &c. ler an great varie ot styles and sizes, and ect) their gouds to 

wiholesde purchasers at New Lork wuuie ale prices; or ai retail 
a gu UUGeES to suit purchasers, ab their use: bow aod saisfacto- 
FAGLE & © LLiOTr 
xOTUER, 1 “Pou ot, Woodward Avenue, Larned Block, neurly opposite 'X¢ 
'dresuyeprraa Charen, Detroit. 









































--ALSO.. 
Agents for the saly of Whe vers Patent Improved Portrhle 
Rail Round Horse Power anu Uver--to Thresher and Beparc- , TY prices. 


‘ore FF PAKKER 
mylt th Woldward Avenue. 
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WHEELER, MELICK, & CO,, 
Ps T! NTEVS AND MANUFACTURBKS OF 
Wheeler's Patent Improved Railway Chain 
Horse Powers. 


OVERSHOT THRESHERS, 


With Vibrating S: paratore; and of other Agricultural Machines 

The unders'g ed having -ecared of Woesier, MELicKw & Co., 
an agency for the ste oO: their celebrated Mochines, are prepared 
to furnish thea: at aia: a'aciurers’ prices, 

Tae Two Horse Machine is extensively used, not only by 
Farmers, but also by persois Who make Threshiag « busiie-s for 
the sevsun. kt ix 80 compuct and portabie, thet the whole Ma h 
jae is en-ily tond:edow acomuon two horse wagen; or whe. to 
be mov. d often fiom plice to place, is moanted on wheels. so 
thutiwe men an get itin order for threshing in a few minut +, 
and remeunt it for moving With the same e:se, With fom 3 to 
Shands if willthrest trom 125 to 200 bushels of whet, or twice 
the quantity or oats, per dey, 

Yue Ong f'ORSE \ACHINE, i tlended by two or three men wili 
thresh trom 60 to 100 bushels of wheat per doy. ot may be wark- 
edonastuald = zed toie floor without inconvenien.e. This Ma. 
chine bas teen mest ued in the Evstern Siates, where threshing 
is chu fly done ia bara’, and in the wioter season; but it is el-o 
very highly commended by Farmers in the Wes.ern 3ta.es Who 
have eu it. 

THE ONe Horse Power is adapted to vorious other purposes; 
guch as Wrivie g Cireu-ar and Veriical Saws, feed Coie s, Corn 
Bhellers, Boring » welines, Grind Stoses, Pawps, &e. 

There Hares Powers, (both Qne and Pwo Hore, are s'rong 
and durable, with the gesting simply arranged, nd noi) cble to 
get ou ot oder, aud yan extemely light. With a sligit eleva 
bon, the wen ht love ot the Horses affurds sufficient powe to 
thresh as berere stated, or to drive the other Machines betore 
mention: a. 

THe Gversnor THRESHER is worked more conveniently and 
With less powee tuca the Understot or Common Thresher, and 
Bet Biwi gian oF drive dust towards the workmen. 

THE ViBRATING SevaRa Tor effectually divides the Grain from 
the Straw. leevicg .he former in the best order for clearing; 
and When expeciion or convenienee makes it desirable, a Fin- 
ning Mili ta.y be atiachefi to, and driven by the sume Horse 
Power. 

CigcuLar 3aw Mitt.—This Mill is driven by » Oue Horse 
Powe:, sue wit ucel by two men; saasivum 10 te 15 cords of 
wood twiee si tWo, per day. 

STALK AND STRAW CUTTER.— This isa most excellent Much- 
ey ard is gaeel used Pt cuts fine and exrremely fast. Stuk- 
sre cut by it theee-cigh!s of an inch long, ond at the rate of fiom 
Be to Sub ehease- per day, with a Une Horse Power. 

The wievoing is abi ev end tar sialement of the qualities and 
cheracier of our Macitnes. Probably a larger neniber of our 
Vowers and ‘I hie: hers are made and sold than of any other kind, 
Two of our firm }uve had 17 years’ experience in manufactiring 
Threshieg siac. the. od Various kinds, and are the INVENTORS 
AND P\TENTEES of these Horse Powers. A tew were male 
Wi 184) ane 1892, which ore sill good vnd in use, Since ihen the 
demand fur chen: sas s.endily ineressed, and we are vow prepar- 
ed to Com iete 1000 Machines this season. One of oor Agents 
ulone.(Mr, Li. L.. Emery, of Albany.) sold nearly 00 Machine. 
for uedui g tie lo vear. Hundreds of Letters, Recommen- 
dations, and Notices in Agricultural Papers, Premiums at Site 
and County Fair . aed other Testimonial- ean he chown to en 
fire ours vertising stutemenis ; but a all Machines muie snd 
sod by us or uur igenis, are 


WARRANTED 


ot only fo perform as stated, but to give sutisfaction to the 
Purchnser, 


f@ PLEASE TO READ Tills! 4 ~ 


SEARS’ PICTORIAL WORKS FOR 1849. 
A Great Chance for Book Agents to clear from 
$500 fo $1000 a year! 








BOOKS OF U* 1Ve.RsAL UTILITY. 
SEARS’ New and Popalar Pictorial Works— 


he wost splendidl. tliuetraied volumes for fami ies ever issucd oo 
the Anerncan con inent. cor taining ov re than PooR THOUSAND 
ENGRAVINGs, designed rnd erecuted by the mos eminent oriete 
of Eaghind and America 

Tue extraordiwary popularity of the above yolumes in every 
section of the Union, renders au agency desiiable in ech ose 
of our principal towns and v Hages. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


Ss ac A BE Sp’ 
NEW AND POPULAR 
Pictorirl Description of the United States! 


Containing an account of che Topovra shy, Seitlewent!, History, 
Revolutionnry and other interesting Events, Stvistes, Progress 
in Agricahiore, Manufactures, wid Population, &c., of euch State 
of the Union, ilustrated wih 

Two Hundred Engravings 
of the principal Citier, Places, Buidu gs, Seencry, Curiositice, 
Senls of the Stutes, &c. Complete in one octivoe volume of 0 
pages, elegantly bound in gilt, pictorial muslin. heal price 
22 0. 
The Pictorial Family Annual, 400 pages octavo, 
and iMestrnted with 212 bogr.vings .. esigned uso valuable ond 
cheap presevt fr paren 3 end teachers to place in the bande of 
young people, in atiraciive bin th gs. 

fue Nisrory oF PacesTIne, from the Patriorchull Age to 
ihe present time, by Jobu Kive, editor of the London Preiorsai 
Bible. 

Also, New Edittons of Sears’ Pictorial History 
at the Bi Je—Pictori 18 wnday Book—Desery fio of Great Bri 
nin and Ireland— Bible Biogreph—Seenes and Skeiches in Con 
tu ental Farope—Intorteat on tor the Peo; le—t ieorial Famiiys 
Library—Pietorinl History of he Ame icon Revoiwton—An en 
tirely new volume on the Worders o the Worl! e 
PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE. 

Fach volume is Ulustrated wiih several huudied eugravings ar ¢ 
the Bible with 1000. 

Cy Agents Wanted, in every town and county throughont tbh: 
Union, io sell * Sears’ New and Popular P ctor til Works: ? on - 
veis:liv acknowledged te be the best sbdiheape t every wile hee 
vs they certainly are the mosisvlenb'e. Any active agent 2 
Clear 2500 or B1000 Ryenr. A cash capiial ft leu~t $35 to ef 
wil) be necessary. Full pariculars. f the priaciples sid preonis 
of the egency willbe given on avplic: Gon either ye -onally of bs 
leuter. The pest ge must be pri! in atl cares. Pease adsrens 

ROBERT SEARS, Putisher, 
328, Nassau Mire i, New York 
To Publishers of Newspapers throughout te 
United States. 

*,* Newspapers copying ‘his advertisement er tie. displavex 
as}above. wrhovutany aberadon or ebricgwent!, including mw 
notice, and givibg it two inse: tions, >h llieceive ae py of any 
one of one 82 50 or 8 09 works, subjeci to heir order, by send 
ing direct to the pablisher. 

* * No tever will be taken from the effice onless «a poid 





we o> needa ee 
STOVES AND 
Agricultural Implements. 
W Pico snbscribers offer for sale, on reasonabie 


lerme, a general assariment of RB oves Tin, Copper, Sheec 


Tron, and Holiow wares,of every tescription. 
-- ALS 


an assortment of agricultural imjliments, including Poexenin, 





We deem it unnecessary to give them here. For more detail- 
ed infotin ion, or for the purpose of erdering Machines, address | 
the eulscribers nt Detroit, | 

F.F. PAREER & BRO. | 


Facile, Wisconsin aad Michi7an Plows, Cultivaters, Crodtes 
Scythes, Hoes, Rakes Suovels, Scrapers, Forks, Charnes (atmos 


phase} Wase vere, Ac Ge. bg, SI PERVENLY 


Lee Cad BE OST The 
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eastern manufacturers, are prepared {0° pay the hiv). 
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SHowurNre | NEW WOOL CLIP, 
CASH FOR 390.000 ibs. OF WOOL. 
HE subseriber having mude ex'ensive urrangements ws: 









AND 
Gentlemen’s Furnishing Establishment, 

Corner of Jefferson and Woodward Arvcnues, Detroit 

« , - 
’ ‘ . Ae al TQ 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF AR. 
d TICLES, usually kept in a Clothing Esta!lishnment, con- 
siauciy onh and and for sale at the lowest possible rates. 
; Cioths, Cassimeres, Vestings, &c., on hand and made up to or- 
er, in the most fashionable and durable style. 

HALLOCK & RAYMOND. 
y: L. C. ROSE, hav- 
ing purchased the right to 
vend Dr. Banning's Body Brace in 
the Siate of M iChigon, asks to an- 
nounce that he fiay he consuhed 
gratuitously at bis office and res- 
idence, on Miam: Avenue Detroit, 
relative lo ihe use of the Brace 
for we auxiliary relef of weak. 
pesses of the vocal. pul: onary 


digestive, spiua! ang nervous sy, 
em, in the case of both indies vnd gentlemen, part cu'ar be 
¢ of weukness‘and epinal defermilies. se como mor i ren 
des, and sedeptary gentlemen in this c)inic.te 
‘ ns are rehhevec by thet 


The principle on which these affects: 


ck, 


z 


Ist. By firmly avpporting the joine Or weak part ¢ 
shing ii forw } e shovlectyé therepy be 

he latter upon the body's axis ‘ 

2d. By lifting, but not compressing the sunken abcomen. 
removing a dragging from the parts ebove, thereby expending the 


4 , 
Mill Uisws ts be 


also 


waist and chest and strencthening the whole boéy ty the conse. | 


“uent upward and outward bracing of the supported Orgars, an 
ict.on and principle entirely different trom that of corsets and 
shoulder braces. removing all desire for, or proprietyin their 
se. 

The medical profession are invited to call. 

A lady in attendance upen ladies. 

Rooms open from 910 12 A. M., and from 210 8 P.M. 

Patients unable to go out will be visiied at their dwellings, 
whenever the requesi is made. 1 ‘ 

Physicians can be supplied with the braces at a liberal discount 
at wholesu le. 

Also, the braces can be obtained of Dr, Thomas B. Ciark, on 
Jefferson Ave. jeol 


~s — i aa oe 
f. Me ARMSLROwE, 
Manufacturer of and Dealer in 
SUPERIOR HATS AND CAPS, 
Wo. 58, Woodward Avenue, 
’ Bettoeen the Presbyterian Church, and Jefferson Avenus, 
Sign of Big Hat, Detroit. 
LSO, Dealer in Furs, Robes, Muffs, Umbrel- 
pias, Canes, Gloves, Scarfs, Cravats, SuspendersBuckskin 
Gloves, &c., very cheap for cash, 

Would respectfully solicit the patronage of Farmers and oth- 
ers coming into the city, pledging himself to sell as cheap as any 
ther establishment east of New York. | 

His steck of Hats and Caps are of his own manufacture and 
warranted the best. 
ay Orders for any sty!e of Hat er Cap promptly attended te. 





| price i? cask for 300,000 lbs. of 200d fleece wool. 

| ‘The ulmost pains should be taken to have the wool thoroy 

ly cleansed, and free @om ail tag-locks and burrs. The w 

| growers of Wayne, Oakland, Macomb, Washtenaw, Living), 

| Genesee, 80d adjoining counties will find it decidediy tor ¢ 

interest to bring ‘heir wool to us, as we shall be able io pa 

| higher price than those who buy on speculation. i 

| We wish ibe Farmers distinctly to understand that we ure; 

| buying on speculatiou, as most 0 hers do, but we buy for mu 

| facturers, thas enabling us to give them the entire bene); 
inanufacturers prices. If the growers will bring the wool (9 

| we will guarantee them the highest manufacturer's prices, | 
if they preterto sellit mearer home to speculators, they ne: 

| not expect fell value for their wool. 

| Every one knows the wool eventually goes to manufaciure:. 

| for the purpose of being manufactured into cloth, and if the: 

| are obliged to buy it after passing through the hauds of thre, 

| two, or even one speculaior the difference in price comes ou: 
the pockets of the farmers. Remember Detroit will be the ws 
kel for the sale of wool. HOLMES & BABCO: K. 

| mayldaw6w 63 Woodward Avenve 

Detroit, May 1830. 


J. G. DARBY, — 


| ENGRAVER, ‘ 

| No. 151, Corner Jefferson Avenue and Bates Street, 
Detroit, (Third Story. ) 

a APS, Visiting and Business Cards, Portraits 
| iy Bills of Fxchange, Wood Cu's, &c. 

—ALSO— 

| Door Plates, Silver Ware, &c., €legantly engraved, 
Detroit, Janusry Ist, Ps50. 


' , Ty yr ~*~ ssacnly . 

| NEW WHOLESALE BOOK-STORE! 
<onee undersigned, having located themselye. 
permavently in the City of Detrait, beg leave to cail the atien 
ition of the people of this State, to their No., being 180, Jefferso: 
| Avenue, where is to be found a general assortment of Books 
pertaining to Agriculture, Horiic]l gure, &e.. &e., and where su! 
scriptions are received forall “Agriculiural Papers’? published i: 
‘this country. 





—aALso— 
|acomplete assortment of School, Clissical, Medical, Law ar 
Miscellaneous books,together with @large assortment of stavioner 
'and Paper Hangings, and Borders to match. 

For sule Wholesale and Retail, by 

F.P. MARKHAM & BRO. 
No. 10, Jefferson Avenue, Detroit 
Detroit, Jan’y Ist, 1850, 


} 
QMITHS Patent Ventilating Smut Machine-- 
KJAlso, Mott’s Agricuitural Furnace, for gale by 

D $O.e@ W. 8S. PENFIELD 
Yeirolt Jan 1856.0, 


SOLDIERS AND VOLUNTEERS! 
And the Widows, Fathers, Mothers, Brother 
and Sisters, of those who have died in t! 
| Army of the United States ! 


All who en'isted for 5 years, or during the war of 1812, befor: 
25th Dec., 1211, and never received the sume, are entitled to It 
acres of land; all enlisted after that time, for like period, to 2 
‘acres of land. Ajl who served in Mexico, including volunteers 
|entitied to 3 months’ extra pay and 160 acres of Jand. The tar 
;and money will be procured for those entitled, by writing to 6 
'F. LEWIS, Banker. &c., Detroit, Michigen. Comyunicat: 
| from any part of the United States promptty attended to. Wr 
| particularly the name of the Post Office, Couniy, and Stare ' 
which the answer is to be sent. 

T have the names of those who were killed in the Mexice 
| War, and will furnish any iuform:tion te the relatives, free 


| charge. 


} 
} 


> Letter smust be Postage Paid. sf aplijani- 


TERMS.--The Micnican Farmer is published month- 
ily, by Warren Isnam, atone dollar a year in advance: 
after three months, $1,25; after six months, $1,50; after 
nine months, $1,75. No subscription taken for less than. 
one year, nor discontinued till all arrearages are paid.— 
To clubs, five copies for four dollars, twelve copies fo: 
nine dollars, and any greater number at the same rate. 

Advertising, for one folio, or one hundred words, 
first insertion one dollar and filty cents—twelve dollars 
per annum. 

(-FOffice next door to Markham’s Book Store, op- 
posite Maj. Kearsley—entrance same as that of the Daily 
Advertiser. 











